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NOTE 


HE second of these stories appeared originally 
in the Cornhill Magazine, the third in Good 


Words, and the remaining three in Longmans’ 
Magazine. It is by the kind permission of the 
proprietors of the above magazines that they 
are now re-issued. 

| W. E. N. 
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CHAPTER I 


no greater blessing, next to health, than] t 
compulsory work. We may grumble and groan 
der the burden of it; we may declare, and 
sometimes even believe, that we would. thank- | 
lly cast it off; but we should be desperately 
erable, most of us, were our wish to be granted 
some malevolent fairy, and it would not take — 
long to realize that, in order to do nothing _ 
with any sort of comfort, one must have a very — 
reat deal of money. A rich man can always 
nanage to persuade himself that he is busy. 
Nevertheless, one does occasionally come across, 
fellow-creature who seems to have learnt the ~ 
ick of being contentedly idle upon quite a 
dest income, and Peter Garnett was one of — 
ese happy and exceptional beings. It is true 
t he thoroughly understood how to make 
iself comfortable ; and very comfortable he — 
looked, one cold March afternoon, as he sat. 
ore the fire in-the bright and luxuriously 
rnished sitting-room of the flat which he in- — 
ibited near the Albert Hall. This little rotund ~ 
an, who wore a beautiful smoking-suit of 
_ silver-grey plush, was almost buried in one of 
e enormous, low easy chairs which, as a Tule, 
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one’ leg under him and was lazily swinging th 
other, while he watched the blue smoke from _ 
his cigarette drift upwards; scattered upon the 
carpet beside him lay a number of newspapers — 
and magazines, at which he had been glancing, 
put of which he had now had enough ; apparently, 
he did not feel the need of any substitute for — 
- reading in the way of occupation. His eyeglass 
- —a permanent feature—was stuck in his eye, a — 
3 short fair moustache adorned his upper lip, and ~ 
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. reality he was ten years younger than that. = 
-. Now, while “he was debating with himself 


_ down to the club or whether he should stay _ 
where he was and have a cup of tea and, perhaps, ~ 
_anap until it should be time to dress for dinner, 
_- the question was settled for him (he was always — 
glad to have questions settled for him) by the — 
entrance of a friend, Eric Langdale. Hestretched — 
out his hand, without rising, and said: = * 
~ . “Thank -you'.a thousand times! There's — 
nothing I hate quite so much as a beastly, dusty, — 
-. nipping east wind, and I believe I should have — 
-ended by going out and facing it if you hadn’t — 
turned up just at the right moment. Sit down — 
and make yourself comfortable. Well, and what 4 
have you been about for the last ever so long?” __ 

The new-comer was a tall, slimsyouth, with 

a fair complexion, a short, pointed beard, wide- 
_ Open grey eyes, and an eager expression ofcounten- _ 
ance. He was rather good-looking, and many — 

ladies considered him extremely so. No one 
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tne; {and although Eric Langdale, like his 
end Peter, had a small income which suffic 


his present needs, there was this importar 
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The deuce you are!” ejaculated Mr. Garnett, 
catching up his leg. “‘ Poor, dear old. chap! _ 
Well, I am sorry for you; but I suppose it can’t 
 behelped. I'll give you an awfully nice present _ 
-—ITll do anything you like, so long as you don't — 
ask me to be best man. Best men always look _ 
such utter fools! I don’t know exactly why _ 
they should; but you’ll admit that they do.” ae 
‘Oh, things aren’t in so advanced a stage — 
yet,” returned Eric, laughing; “when I told — 
you I was going to be married, all I meant to — 
say was that I have seen the only girl in the | 
world whom I can.ever wish to be my wife.” s 
“IT thought you had seen one or two like that 
before. However, I’m glad it’s no worse.”’ oe 
~  ““My dear fellow, you don’t understand. [ 
_ may have had some ephemeral fancies—who 
_ hasn't p—but I know now what I never really — 
_ doubted, that for every man in the world there ~ 
is the one woman, and only the one. Sneer as 
much as you like; you won’t shake an eternal — 
1 or PS eee ae 
“JT ain’t sneering,’ protested the Honourable — 
_ Peter, as he lighted another cigarette, “and I’m _ 
_ sure I don’t want to shake anything or anybody, _ 
except the one woman, who, according to your _ 
theory, must have her evil eye upon me. On 
_ second thoughts I don’t particularly want to — 
_. shake even her: that would be coming to rather 
_ dangerously close quarters. Tell me about your 
own charmer ; it’s always a treat to listen to you 
when you are in one of your enthusiastic moods.’’ 
The poet asked for nothing better than per- 
mission to expatiate upon a theme of such thrilling 
interest. No doubt the close friendship which 
_ Ssubsisted between him and Peter Garnett was 
_ Mainly due to the latter’s admirable qualities as 
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a liste a dhoiigh Peter had Often proved s service. 
able in other respects also. A hot-headed bard ~ 
cannot but derive profit from the restraining — 
“influence of a sober, sensible man of the world, — 
whose advice may likewise be sought with ad- 
vantage in times of difficulty; and it soon ap- 
peared that Eric’ Langdale had a few trifling — 
difficulties before him. After mentioning that — 
the name of the girl who had won his heart was _ 
Bertha Maunsell, and, after describing her in full | 
_ detail, he went on to state that she was the 
only daughter of a certain Lady Maunsell, 
whose husband was said to have amassed a large. 
fortune in one of the Australian colonies, and — 
who had been knighted because he had been — 
‘something or other out there—Prime Minister, © 
I dare say. _ Anyhow, | it don’t much matter 
what he was.’ t: 
“Not in the least, so long as he is dead,” 
; greed the sage Peter. ‘‘ Leaveany sons?” 
a0 my darling Bertha. is an only child, 
I believe.” | 
“Capital !—your darling Bertha is as near. 
as possible to being the ideal wife. The ideal, 
_ of course, is a wealthy orphan, without guardians, _ 
uncles, aunts, or cousins; but one mustn’t expect i 
to pick that sort up every day. You may think B 
yourself lucky that in your case there’ s only a 
mother to contend against.”” 
ves; but there: sa good deal of her,”’ roe 2 
Eric, rather ruefully ; ; “and, from: what little — 
T’ve seen of her, I’m afraid I may have to contend ~ 
against her for some time before she'll deign to ~ 
smile upon me. Still, I’m sure I should be able _ 
_to make that all right, if only I could contrive to _ 
e more of her; but the bother is that Thardly _ 
know non to set about seeing more of om peoanae, a 


for a minute, he said, ‘‘Isn’t there a ‘Lady 
aunsell who. contributes handsomely to th 
hurch Missionary Society and holds prayer 
meetings, and wants to put down intoxicatio 
and music-halls and other innocent diversions ? 
_ Evangelical school, old style—rather thick wit 
. the aristocratic section of saints?’’ > : 


‘nodding. 
~~ <<‘ Ah, then I’m afraid I-can’t help you: oe. 
don’t know any of that lot, and I don’t know 
anybody else who does. I only once met one = 
COL en. She was a young woman whom I — 
took down to dinner, and she scared me cutee 
of my five wits by telling me where I should go 
when I died. That sort of thing is quite out 
of date, you know,, besides being in horrid bad _ 
taste. How on earth did you stumble into “such 
_ queer company ? ”’ es : 
The young man explained. He ad ‘en- 
countered the adorable Bertha and her mamma — 
at the house of a musical lady with whom he 
was not particularly well acquainted, but who _ 
asked him to her parties because of his” skill 
as a pianist, and he had ascertained from Miss — 
- Maunsell herself that she seldom went to musical | " 
_ parties and never to balls. “So that makes 
one’s chances of coming ‘across them rather — 
restricted,” he added. ‘I did think of cling 
upon them, and I found out by 7 the: Court Guide — 
_ that they live in Rutland i Gate but the old lady 
was so forbidding that I was afraid she m hin’t = . 
ee it. Yet, if I don’t call, se am nee to oo at 


land ‘upon the strength i ie is 
llow comes ; and gives me the jumps by telling 


here’s a fine contempt for petty matters of : 
etail about you, Eric, which is énough in itself 
to.stamp you asa genius. What are you to do 
pon my word I can’t say. I know what - 
ould do; but then, Heaven be praised! I’z 
not susceptible, and I don’t covet the coin of any 
Australian heiress.’’ ae 
“Good Lord, man!” exclaimed the poe 
indignantly, ‘“‘ you don’t suppose that I ever Baie 
second thought to her money, do you ?”’ : 
“No; but Lady Maunsell will certainly suppose — a 
hat that is what you are after—which is one — 
reason why I shouldn't follow the thing up, if 
verein your place. It doesn’t sound to me quit 
good-enough. The girl may be all your fancy 3 
aints her, and, of course, she’s none the worse _ 
for being rich; but I don’t like what you say © 
out the old mother. Those religious old women 
area ot to be the very deuce !”’ 
ut I tell you I’m going to conciliate the: 
mother the only question is, how am I to © 
get an opportunity of conciliating Bert Be 
“Well you might sit and wait upon the steps ee 
of Exeter Hall every day until she turns up. © 
Or perhaps a less fatiguing plan would be to 
nsult your musical friend.”’ 
-“ Perhaps, now that you mention it, thie 
uld be the best plan,” assented Eric. ‘Then 
ae sookiig at his watch, “ By Jove! onk 
xclaimed, ‘ ‘not a bit too 
x at once, and if I have 


ne abe, 
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somewhere or other,’’ answered Peter, speaking — 


- through a yawn; “but until then I shall be — : 


discovered on the premises. Farewell for the 


_for a man in your boiling condition to expose 
himself to a March wind.”’ oe 
After Eric had departed, he pondered for a — 
while, with a gentle sense of amusement, upon ~ 
_ the extraordinary alacrity which some young 
men display in sacrificing that liberty of which 
the other sex is, naturally enough, ever eager to 
_ deprive them, and so dropped quietly off to sleep. 
‘He must have slept long and soundly; for when 
he opened his eyes once more, he found that-it 
~ was half-past seven o’clock and that his man had 
_ drawn the curtains and lighted the lamps without 
_ disturbing him. He rose, stretched himself, 
_ picked up an engagement-book, and, ‘after con- 
sulting it, murmured: 3 
 “Tt’s.rather a bore having to turn out on a 
aC ment like this, but I suppose I ought to go and 
dress.” 


_ slow and reluctant steps, it was suddenly flung 
open from the outside, and in burst Eric Lang- 
dale, breathless and radiant. 

~ I was afraid I shouldn’t be in time to catch 

_ you,” cried that impetuous youth. ‘‘ Look here, 

_ old man; you must come to the Albert Hall 

BS with me to-morrow evening and hear an oratorio. 

_ Lady Maunsell doesn’t object to oratorios, it 

_ seems, and I’ve found out that she’s going to be 

there. So now you’ll have an opportunity of 

‘seeing Bertha. Perhaps I may even be able to 

introduce you to her.”’ : 


Re eee a ; : 
he Thanks awfully,” answered his friend ; 


"present ; mind you don’t catch cold and give 
_ yourself influenza or something. It’s hardly safe _ 


__. Just as he was approaching the door, with — 


“ but, you See, athe difference peter me and 
Lady Maunsell is that I do object to oratorios. — 
Object to ’em most strongly.” 

_ “My dear fellow, it’s Mendelssohn’ s Si. Paw, 
: and it will be splendidly done.”’ 

- “T don’t care if it’s all the saints in the calen- 
dar; and what effectually prevents me fa % 
appreciating the splendour of that sort of music 
is that it’s never done. It’s game.to go on for s 
hours and hours. Sullivan I like, and Gounod 
I can stand; but when you come to classical 
composers you leave me altogether behind you. — 
You'll have to leave me behind you to- MOLTO 
_ night, I’m sorry to say.’ 

_ “ But if you don’t come ls won't see Bertha,” , 
protested the other. per 
» 1 am a patient man,” said Peter; “1 can 
endure to wait. Besides, I foresee that if yon 
- meet with any preliminary success, my services 
will be requisitioned later on to draw off the ; 
attention of the old dragon while you make love — igh 
_ to the beautiful and accomplished heiress. Don’t 
force me to begin my spell of hard labour before 
there’s any necessity for it.”’ ~ a 
Eric was a little disappointed by his friend = 
lack of sympathy; but, after all, he was accus- 
tomed to that kind of thing, and he knew that 
Peter might be relied upon ata pinch. He there- 
fore made the concession so pathetically pen 
for, and, after promising to return soon and po 
wv sa eg said good night. . 
“Probably there was not another young man 
in London v;ho, upon the slightest’ acquaintance 
with Lady Maunsell, would have dared to antici- © 
pate having any progress to-report ; for the truth — 
is that Lady Maunsell was very formidable 
padecd, ane that bee eee as a eles, ang well 
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to be afraid of her. She knew all about them, _ 
their habits and their pursuits, and she disco 
certed them dreadfully by the plain language im ~ 
which she stated her knowledge; though how — 
) pious a lady had ever acquired it wasa mystery _ 
indeed. The few tentative suitors who had& 
_ approached her daughtet~ Bertha had been 
- driven incontinently back into the wilderness — 
that harsh, rasping voice, by those searching 
ck eyes, and by those terribly convincing — 
lemonstrations of the unfitness of the average 
young man to associate with a Christian young — 
woman. Whether any man, young or old, was — 
fit to marry her daughter was a question to which 
Lady Maunsell alone possessed the answer; — 
but it was manifest that no man would ever — 
do so without her ladyship’s sanction and — 
approval. This tall, gaunt, black-browed ~ 
- woman, who must have been remarkably hand- 
some once upon a time, had the gift of striking 
terror into all beholders before she so much as 
opened her thin lips. When she didopen them, — 
terror was very apt to find expression in — 
ignominious flight. | Sere: oot 
~ But that extraordinary fellow Eric Langdale — 
had the courage which belongs to innocence and _ 
ignorance, added to a persistent good-nature 
which was all his own. He never disliked people 
unless they had given him excellent reasons for _ 
doing so, and he had really never given anybody — 
the least reason for disliking him. Consequently, 
- he felt sure that Lady Maunsell only required — 
to know him in order to recognize his modest — 
merits, and when he caught sight of her and her — 
daughter at the Albert Hall, he did not hesitate 
_to seize the first opportunity of making his way _ 
~ round to the box in which they were seated.  —— 
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Bertha greeted him with a becoming blush 


and a little gasp of surprise, not unmixed with 


alarm. It must be assumed that the late Sir 
Timothy Maunsell had been an amiable as well 


as a good-looking gentleman; for his daughter 


certainly bore no resemblance to her mother. 
She was extremely pretty; her features were 
small, her eyes of a forget-me-not blue, and her 


wavy hair of that brown tinge which retains - 


touches of gold until middle life. She wore # 


_. taken straight back from her low forehead, 


defiance of the prevailing fashion, because be 
mother, whose own hair was arranged in severe 
bandeaux, disapproved of all prevailing fashions. 
Anybody could see at a glance that Bertha 
Maunsell was of a timid, yielding disposition, 
and doubtless it was an uncommonly good 


thing for her that she happened to be so con- 
~ stituted. 


“She knew the intruder at once; but Lady 
Maunsell, who either failed to recognize him 


~ or affected to do so, only responded to his saluta- 


tion by a blood-curdling stare. 
“How do you do?’’ said the redoubtable 
lady at length, in her deep voice. “ Who are 
Ou. 
_ Eric seated himself at her elbow and smilingly 
reminded her that he had the very great pleasure 
of meeting her, not long since, at Mrs. Bateman’s 


- concert. 


“Ont she returned shortly. .‘* Yes:-4 


_ think Iremember. A poet, are you not ? ” 


“T am rot sure that I ought to have the 


audacity to call myself so,” the young man 
replied; ‘‘ but I certainly have written a few 


thymes. I hope you don’t dislike poetry.”’ | 
‘“T dislike poets,’’ Lady Maunsell declared. 
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is % Posts are, as a rule, idle, ‘rreliione and 

licentious.”’ fe 

Oh, but not quite all of them!” pleaded : 

Eric. ‘‘ There was Milton, you know.”’ : 

“J presume that you are not Milton. If 

young men of the present day think they have 

a talent for stringing rhymes together let them 

turn their attention to hymns. There is a wide 

field open to them there.”’ 

-. Eric, who was resolved to stop at nothing 

in his efforts to conquer Lady Maunsell’s regard, _ 

was upon the point of saying that he would try — 
his hand at a hymn next time when, as ill-luck — 
would have it, he chanced to catch Bertha’s — 

eye The lower part of her face was concealed 
by her fan; but the reason why it was so con- 

: cealed was only too evident, and the young man, 
_ becoming attacked by the contagion, succumbed 
abruptly to a disastrous fit of giggling, which — 
" rendered him speechless. 

Lady Maunsell gazed at him for a moment 
with disdainful wonder, and then said, “‘ Well, 
_ Mr.—I didn’t quite catch your name x 

~ Langdale,” said Eric indistinctly, still 
tru geling with his untimely merriment. 

x “ Longtail? Well, Mr. Longtail, you have 
not yet told us what it is that you want.’ 

_ “‘I—I don’t want anything,’’ answered Eric, 
_ sobered. and dismayed; “I only looked in for 
the pleasure of — er — renewing acquaintance 
with you. Please forgive my laughing in that 
idiotic way ; it’s—it’s a sort of nervous affection ; 
Tm rather subject to it. Of course, I wasn’t 
_ laughing at you.’ 

ee ot T am not aware,’’ observed Lady Maunsell 


_icily, “that there is anything about me of a 


ature to excite hilarity.” And, in truth, there 


vas ‘not very seg “We are extremely 
flattered,”’ she went on, ‘“‘ by your wish to renew 
your acquaintance with us; but, as wecame here 
to listen to the music, we will not detain you any 
_ longer now. Good evening.’ : 
- There was nothing left for Eric to do but — 
to beat a retreat, and he could not feel that 
his start had been a sufficiently propitious one 
- to justify him in asking permission to call upon — 
the ladies. With the object of his adoration — 
he had not exchanged a word; still they had — 
exchanged a few glances before that final one | 
_ which had brought about his discomfiture, and — 
he fancied, rightly or wrongly, that she was not 3 
oe ill-disposed towards him. 
_ * Anyhow,” he reflected, “I’ve broken thee 
ice, and that’s something.. I don’t see why I 
= shouldn’ t call in Rutland Gate, without Sees ‘ 
leave. In fact, I must ; because oratorios arent & 
_ given every week, and there wouldn’t be much _ 
use in finding out where the old woman holds ~ 
_ her prayer-meetings and attending one of them. ~ 
I don’t suppose one is allowed to talk at prayer- 
- meetings.”’ es 
After he had left the box Lady Manns 
_ remarked: : 


- from intoxication; for the curse of drink, un- . 
_ happily, has laid hold of all classes.” ie 
As for Bertha, she said nothing; but it may . 
_ very well be that she was able to account for | 
_ Eric’s intrusion upon some’ less violent hypothesis — 
than that ke was either a drunkard or a madman, 
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RIC LANGDALE was one of those fortun- 
~ ate people to whom it seems to be every- 
ody’s business to lend a helping hand. He — 
ad a simple, matter-of-course way of ‘asking — 
for what he wanted which made his friends (who 
were very numerous) feel that they really must 
give it to him, if they possibly could; and Mrs. 
ateman, being a good-natured lady, was quite 
ling to afford him all the assistance that lay — 


Scag a bd bd e . " a “ages 
her power towards arriving at an intimacy 


h the unapproachable Lady Maunsell. At the 
same time she warned him that he was embark- 


ance meetings and bazaars and other public 
gatherings where that terrible woman is likely — 
be encountered; but if you mean that you 
ave lost your heart to her daughter—and, of — 
course, that is what you do mean—I am afraid 
~you won't gain much by dogging her steps. I 
believe that, under her father’s will, the girl will 
come into a fortune when she marries; but 
until then her mother, who is sole guardian and 
executrix, enjoys the benefit of it: and, charit- 
ble as Lady Maunsell is, I should doubt her being 
‘the woman to part with hard cash unless she 
eceived an equivalent for it in some shape or 
form. And, you know, dear Mr. Langdale, you 
a a SSS 


S 


att 


or eae to ingratiate himself + aa 
Pihit. much, by dint of patience and perseverance, - 
e obtained. Also he did—or, at least, so he 
ndly hoped—contrive to win his way into 
ertha’s good graces. _He discovered that they 
- had many tastes in common; he discoursed to 
her, as often as he got the chance, about poetry, 
hich she was sometimes allowed to read, abou 
usic, of which she knew a little, as well as abou: 
he various attractive features of London life, 
of which she knew nothing at all; and ever 
me that he met her he fell more deeply i in fog 
with her. But with her mother he could no 
flatter himself that he had made the smalles' 
headway. Lady Maunsell, finding, perhaps, that 
‘he would stand anything, treated him with 
rudeness which bordered upon ferocity. No- 
ttle boy entering upon school life can ever have 
been called upon to submit to grosser indignities 
at the hands of a big one than were inflicted upon 
- this meek poet by the lady whom he looked 
orward to enfolding some day in a filial embrace 
That she did not dismiss him about his business 
that she continued to tolerate him, after a fashion 
and that she even permitted him to pass the 
gloomy portals of her mansion in Rutland Gate—_ 
these, in all probability, were merely effects of 
he sovereign contempt that she entertained for 
m. Whatever the man might be, she may 
ave thought, he was not audacious, and it could 
ardly be supposed that he would have the im 
udencetoraisehiseyestoherdaughter.  —_| 
_ “Tt’s really very unlucky,’ he said one day 
ith ie £0 Fever Garnett, whom he pe 
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- well posted as to his tactics and their results, — 

_ “but, for some reason or other, she seemstohave — 

- taken a downright dislike to me. I can’t think 

why; because I’m going in for all the things ~ 

that she goes in for—temperance, tracts, theology, 

 tea-fights, the whole hog, in fact—and I always — 

_ make a point of agreeing with every word that _ 

eoshe says.’’.* | e 

“Suppose you were to try disagreeing with — 

her?’ Peter suggested. “ She seems to be an 

_ aggravated type of the female bully, and nothing: — 

~ riles a bully more than unconditional surrender. _ 

- Tell her you don’t believe in tracts and doubt — 

_ thé soundness of her theology, and she may learn ~ 

to love you yet.”’.. | cee 

_ This may have been wise counsel; but Eric 
had not the hardihood to risk a quarrel with Lady ~ 

‘Maunsell by acting upon it. It was not particu- — 

- larly pleasant, he admitted, to be called.a born — 

- fool a dozen times in as many minutes; still it 

_ was better than banishment, and so long as he 
_obstinately refused to take offence, she could 

_ not very well order him out of her house. va 

__ After a time, however, she did what was nearly 

__as bad by abruptly closing her house and leaving 

_ London for Wiesbaden, in order to go through a 

_ course of the waters. The news of her departure, 

_ of which no previous intimation had been vouch- 

_ safed to Eric, filled him with temporary dismay ;. 
but, learning from Mrs. Bateman whither she 

__had betaken herself, he soon recovered his spirits 

and lost.no time in acquainting his friend Mr. 

_ Garnett with the counter-move which he pro-. 

_ posed to make. : 

__“ Peter,’’ said he, ‘‘ we’ll be off to Wiesbaden 

‘ for a few weeks, you and I. I don’t think TI’ 

_ drink the waters, because I’ve nothing the | 
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er Geet as me et: present but you shall, and 
y'll do you a world of good. You knowthey 
will one ve already got gout flying about you, 
and if you don’t deal with the thing in time, ites 
may prostrate you in howling agonies before the oe 
‘end of the season. eeu 
_ Now it happened to be true that Peter Garnett a 
‘was a gouty subject, and his doctor had more ~ 
‘than once advised him to try the German baths; 
o that he was not disinclined to avail himself pes 
f this opportunity. Moreover, he was begin- 
ning to feel a languid curiosity to inspect the 
two ladies of whom he had heard so much, but 
‘upon whom he had not as yet been privileged 
oset eyes. He therefore replied: ee 
‘‘ Anything to oblige an old and valued friend. — as 
I can see myself trundling along in-a bath- 
chair beside Lady Maunsell, while you and the _ 
young woman precede us on donkeys, like ae 
couple of outriders. Whatatimel shallhaveot _ 
it! However, as I don’t want to marry Miss _ 
Maunsell, I shan’t haye to read tracts or attend 
‘Bible classes, that’s one comfort. Telegraph for . 
ooms and get the tickets, my dear boy ; ac place ae 
myself unreservedly in your hands.” : 
_ Not many days: after this twotravellersalighted __ 
at the Hétel de 14 Rose at Wiesbaden, and were 
shered upstairs to the rooms which had been 
reserved for them on the second floor. It is — 
eedless to add that the first act of the younger 
as to demand the Visitors’ Book, which he 
canned with great eagerness and then passed «2. 
n to his companion. ae 
“There you are!’ he said triumphantly, — 
ointing to an entry half-way down the page, © 
‘Lady und Miss Maunsell, aus England, mit 
rena I thought they would a SUTe. (ay 


as eo ap Tere and ¢ ‘shouldn’ t ‘wo no, er 
ae t wonder a bit—if that- age i 


hope of presently _ oe a olden ee n 
head, every hair of which was of pricel 
value in his eyes; but as the balcony remaine 
- untenanted, he presently returned towards the 
arm-chair of which Peter had taken pe on 
to say: . 
“ By the way, I hope they v won't think I ha 
followed themhere. It didn’t occurtome before; — 
but perhaps they nugn ne t quite like it if they 
did, eh ?”’ aS 
“Tt seems to be just within the limits: of 
possibility that some such erroneous idea ma’ 
strike them,’”’ observed Peter, “and in that © 
Case, as you say, they may, perhaps, not quite — 
like it. However, you can tell them that you ~ 
are in charge of an invalid friend, and I'll add, — 
on my own score, that I hate being bothered — 
with acquaintances when I’m at a place for the ~ 
good of my health. That will make them Jong 2 
_to bother me, and the benefit will be yours.’ = 
It might have that effect; but then again 3 
it might not, and Eric was a little distrustful GES 
_ his companion. ‘I say, Peteér, you won't go. 
and play the ass, will you ?”’ he pleaded. 
“Do I ever play the ass?” returned the other 
_ reproachfully. “If somebody whom I could 
~name was as far removed from being an ass as I 
am—but we won't draw invidious comparisons. — 
- Tam here for a definite purpose, and I mean to” 
“) go through with it like a man. You shall see 
~ how I will make the running with your old tabby-_ 
cat at the table @héte this evening. : 
“This pleasing spectacle Eric had to forego; 


_ 


irned ou on i inquiry, ¢ 
: te at five o'clock, aE Which hour 


It appeared, moreover, — 

ade of fitthier inquiries, that Lady — 
aunsell was in the habit. of taking her meals 
er own apartments. But everybody who is 
ndemned to drink the Wiesbaden waters must | 
s keep abnormal hours in the early, if not 
e latter, part of the day ; and so it came to 

ass that, on the following morning, poor Peter — 
as dragged off to the springs, grumbling loudly - 
n after seven o'clock. The band, 


an banemorial custom, loses natirtiial 
ater-drinkers, was playing a brisk waltz when > 
ar friends reached their destination; rosy-— 
ked young women were busily serving out 
imblers of a tepid and rather nauseous ee 
© the bystanders around the pool; and several © 


r e pacing slowly up and down the long covered _ 
ey or straying out into the sunlit eho. 
ese it. 

isance,”’ remarked Eric; ‘‘ but, after all, ‘it’ S 
: y jolly when you areup.” 

“JT am sorry,’ answered Mr. Garnett, as he 

vallowed his potion with many wry faces, “ tos 

f a diametrically opposite opinion. This 

of thing may be good for me—though I am 

Oo means as convinced of that as I should 

ce to be—but when you try to persuade me 

at it is enjoyable you insult my intelligence. — 

My sole consolation is that you are even worse 

han I am; because it is just wildly possible 

- 28 may — derive” some ogee oe turning | 


a mill for a couple of hours before breakfast.”’ 


uniforms, of the dumpy old ladies, with knitted 
shawls over their heads and mushroom hats on 
the top of the shawls, of here and there a grey- 
-whiskered Briton, attended by his wife and 
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; night into day, whereas there is no conceivabl 3 | 


Pe ches 


reason why you should put yourself on the tread- : 
Eric was not listening to him, His anxious | 
eyes were scanning the crowd in all directions, 


taking stock of the spectacled German professors, — 
of the tall, rigid officers in their tightly-buttoned | 


daughters, and here and there a smartly-attired 


group of Americans. At length he gripped his” 
-. companion by the arm, exclaiming in an excited 
- whisper, “T 


ere they are! Come on!’’—and, 
a minute or two later, Peter found himself face. 


: _ to face with two ladies whom he had no difficulty 
- in recognizing from the description that he had 


teceived of them. Eric had already grasped the 
forefinger which was all that Lady Maunsell could 
spare him of the hand which held her tumbler, 
while he smiled over her shoulder at Bertha, who 
looked pleased: and surprised, but a trifle appre- 


hensive. 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Lady Maunsell, 
not over-graciously. ‘‘ You seem to be quite 
ubiquitous. And what are you doing at Wies- 
baden, pray ?”’ 

“Oh, ['m not here on my own account—not 
at all!’’ Eric explained, with suspicious haste. 
“Pm taking care of a friend of mine who suffers 
from gout, and who has been ordered to try the 
effect of the waters. May I introduce him to 
you? Mr. Garnett—Lady Maunsell. And Miss 
Maunsell.” * 

Peter took off his hat, and Lady Maunsell 
remarked sternly, ‘‘“You are a young man to 


= , ee at, Vt: era. 


is 


i have brought it upon yourself.” , 


sk of any man that he should put up with 
vility before he has breakfasted. ‘“‘I have 


relling upon.”’ 

“We can never,’ returned Lady Maunsell, 
dwell too much or too long upon thoughts 
yhich may lead us to repent of past follies and 


u, not of myself; for I have touched neither 
1e nor spirits for many years past.” 
_‘* Ah, well: I have,” said Peter. ‘‘I have 
iched them in moderation, and I shall prob- 
ly continue to touch them-— likewise in 
oderation—until the end of the chapter. 
pecially as you are such a discouraging ex- 
‘ample of the results of total abstinence. To 
be sure, eating too much is quite as likely to 
bring out gout as drinking too much. Perhaps 
you habitually overeat yourself.” — 
Lady Maunsell actually laughed—a _ short, 
abrupt, startling laugh, in which Peter, who 
had now recovered his good-humour, presently 
“joined. Eric could hardly believe his ears. 
ring the above colloquy he had_ suffered 
onies, and had made frantic and despairing 
als to his friend, who had coolly disregarded 
them; but now it really seemed as if Peter must 
ve hit upon the right method of treating a 
ly whom he had once characterized as a female 
lly. At all events, the elder couple walked on 
sether quite amicably, while the younger, 


Thank you; same to you!” answered Peter, 
h prompt asperity ; for indeed it is too much — 


doubt,’ he continued, ‘‘ that we should both 
in better health if we had exercised more — 
dence ; but that isn’t a thought that will bear _ 


olve upon future amendment. I speak of 


3 following 1 in ee ee conta ear the 5 
ing their respective symptoms with deep inter 
._ The younger couple also may have had 
_ symptoms to compare—symptoms not t S 
interesting to them because they were nc 
described as such, and because Eric, at le 
had no desire to be cured of the malady ; 


of his reason for being where he was; he frankly 
confessed, on being interrogated, that there was 
- not much the matter with his friend and that 
‘Mr. Garnett would probably have been in London 
at that moment, if somebody else had not chanced 
_ to be in Wiesbaden. Bertha, on her side, while 
- demurely ignoring his insinuations, was kind. 
enough to admit that she was not altogether 
sorry to be provided with an occasional associate 
of her own age. = 
_,._ “We don't know many people here,” she said, 
“and the few whom we do know are—well, you 
can guess what they are like, because you have 
seen them, or their doubles, in Rutland Gate. 
They go on in just the same way here as they | do : 
at home.” | sa 
‘‘ What—-prayer-meetings and ally asked 
= tric, a little apprehensively. = = 
e YS, only it is rather worse, because they 
say there is so much infidelity in this country, 
and they have had German leaflets printed 
which I am ordered to distribute. I dare say 
it is very cowardly of me, but I do so hate offering 
a leaflet to a stranger anda foreigner ! Yesterday. 
{ gave one to an old gentleman on crutches, who. 
looked as if he wouldn’t mind; but he did mind 
very muchindeed. He flew intoa violent passion, 
_..and told me that if I nas hina eee he 
~ would inform the police. ne ; 


ust not be exposed to. the risk et : 
tin this way,’”” said Eric decisively. ‘‘ Give 
your leaflets; TU distribute them. ‘At a 
Tl dispose of them.” 
ss Maunsell instantly produced a little = 
idle of papers from her pocket and handed — 
him. “Thank you very much,” she — 
Eee I know your heart is in the work, | 
et ieee so often heard you tell mamma 
Not that she has believed FOU 3 ee 


ay ied between es Langdale and hee 
ess of his heart. oo 
“1 wish,’’ sighed the former, after laughing 
tle, “‘that your mother didn’t hate me so! © 
doesn’ t seem to hate other people who are _ 
ch less anxious to be friends with her thanI 
_ Just look at her and old Peter Garnett! _ 
he couldn’t be more gracious to him if he were 
ptain in the Salvation Army.”’ eae 
who had been smiling, suddenly & 
"grave. “Mamma doesn’t hate any- — 
dy,’ the girl declared ; ‘‘ but, of course, she © 
quite right to hate some things. Bad things, — 
1ean, such as insincerity, for instance.” gi 
“Miss Maunsell,” said Eric, “can ‘you lay 
our hand upon your heart ‘and assert that Mee 
are sincere in professing to like piney 


: g ; termination, was broken in upon by ae 
) who at this juncture wheeled round 


time for me to go in sid. tai my ‘bat Re- 
-member what I have told you, Mr. Garnett—| 
early hours, strict attention to diet, and obedi-| 
ence to the doctor’s orders. You would be much: 
better without stimulant ; but if you insist upon 
it, I suppose you must have a little. I shall be 
glad to hear in a day or two how you are getting 
on. | 

She marched off, without deigning to bestow 
epee bow upon Eric, who remarked rue- 4 
u 

“You are either. a very clever or a very lucky. 
fellow, Peter.”’ ! 

““T don’t quite see where the luck comes in,’ 
answered his friend; ‘“‘ but if you call it nae 
_ to recognize the futility of attempting to stroke 
down a tiger-cat I’ll plead guilty to that amount 
of cleverness. Never mind, old chap! you will 
find me at Rand to beat her off when she begins 
tearing you limb from limb.”’ - 


CHAPTER ITE 
- is all very fine to talk about the folly of 


aps a better plan may be to hit them 
r the head with an iron bar; but the latter 
nethod presupposes the possession of an iron 
r, and Eric could not feel that he held any such 
Eeapon in his hand. He was not, like Peter 
rarnett, in the happy position of not caring a 
traw whether he propitiated Lady Maunsell or 
“offended her; so that he could see no other 
‘course open to him than to persevere with his 
rmer tactics, notwithstanding the ill-success 
which had hitherto attended them. And 
although it cannot be said that these met with 
y direct or immediate reward, they at least 
sured for him the same measure of contemptuous 
leration which had been vouchsafed to him in 
London. Lady Maunsell thought him a lock 
jut had not fathomed his dark designs: as, 
nerefore, he appeared to like eating dirt, aie 
d no particular objection to gratifying his 
gular appetite. > 
_In the Honourable Peter Garnett, on the- 
ther hand, she conceived a speedy and almost 
ectionate interest. , If Lady Maunsell had 
weakness, it took the form of a somewhat 
3 aggerated appreciation of the aristocracy of 


ttempting to stroke down tiger-cats, and. =: 
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| native land, and she was well aware that poe 


yes ick Sor many years eae “of Pete = 
stamp. He amused her with his outspok 
_ professions of worldliness and his point-b 
- refusal to join the little circle of pious Eng 
folks whom she gathered together, almost. 
evening, in her sitting-room at the hotel for 
purposes of mutual edification. As in duty 
bound, she made some efforts to convert him 
but they were not very denunciatory efforts, 
nor did she seem to expect. that they would 
__ prove effectual. Es 
“It 4s asad “pity, Mr. Garnett,” “she sa 
one day, on the conclusion of: the morning 
- promenade, at which it soon became a matter 
of course that Peter and Eric should join her 
and her daughter, “that you do not enter the 
House of Commons. It is true that you will 
be in the House of Lords eventually; but we 
must hope that *that date is still far distant, 
~ and meanwhile the precious moments are slipping 
away. You are young; you have brains—far 
more brains than your friend here, for instance— 
and yet you are content to lead an idle and useless 
life! Imust confess that you astonish me.” 
“Not half as much, I am sure, as I ‘shoulg 
astonish the intelligent British elector if I were 
to ask for his vote and he were to put me through 
my facings,’ Mr. Garnett replied. ‘ Having 
been born and bred a Tory, I object to the Radical 
| programme; but I couldn’t tell you what’s 
- _-wrong with it to save myself from hanging. 
s Useless, my dear Lady Maunsell, I have always 
been, and useless I shall remain. It’s chiefly 
sccthe fault of my parents for having given me such 
: a name. You must have tic ced th at ‘in. the 


‘you often bestow upon good little children, 
Peter is always an idle boy: the poor little 

hap cant help: himself. [ don’t remember 
“to have come across an Eric in any of these 
“moral tales; but it stands to reason that Erics 
must be good boys, and you'll admit that our 
‘Eric here is as good as Dr. Watts. Doesn’t he 


stand with his hands behind his back and repeat 
hymns to you every evening, while I’m smoking 
a cigar all by myself in the outer darkness ?”’ 
-_ Lady Maunsell shook a reproving finger at 
Peter and bestowed a grim but lenient smile 
upon him; but her countenance changed as she 
turned for a moment towards the luckless Eric. 

_ “Shortly after I had the pleasure of making 
Mr. Langdale’s acquaintance,” said she, “ I 
suggested to him that, since he set up for a poet, 
he would do well to compose hymns; and we 
know the advice of the Apostle that, if a man 
be merry, he should sing psalms ; but I cannot 
say that Mr. Langdale has as yet favoured us in 
either of those ways at our little gatherings.”’ 

2 Perhaps that is because your little gatherings 
don’t make him feel merry,’”’ Peter remarked. 

ee It may be so. I can well believe it. There 
is hope,’ continued Lady Maunsell, addressing 
herself to nobody in particular, ‘“‘ for all; yet I 
cannot but think that, humanly speaking, there 
is more hope for the avowed and unrepentant 
sinner than for the specious hypocrite.” 

Peter threw himself down upon a bench and 
laughed aloud as soon as her ladyship was out of 
hearing. 

- That I should have lived to hear you de- 
" scribed as a specious hypocrite, my poor Eric !’ 
_he exclaimed. “Your old woman is delightful, 


duced me to her. I’m sorry you don’t see the | 


oe “THE DESPOTIC LADY. ee. 
: and I can’t thank you enough for having intro- , 


joke; it would make things so much pleasanter 
for you if you did.”’ i 
Although Eric was indbie a see the joke, ; 
things were not made so unpleasant for him as | 
they might have been. There were compensa-~ 
tions in his lot which helped him to submit — 
without complaint to Lady Maunsell’s gibes as — 
well as to those terrible evening assemblies at ~ 
- which the cause of temperance and the spread : 
of Evangelical doctrine were so earnestly ad-— 
vocated. For the process. of taking a mineral 
bath and recovering from the after-effects thereof” 
is rather a lengthy one; and from nine o ‘clock 
every morning until past. midday the two patients | ’ 
whom we know of were perforce withdrawn from — 
active participation in the affairs of their neigh- 
bours. Not for a moment must it be supposed — 
that Miss Maunsell took deliberate advantage ie 
the freedom from restraint thus enjoyed by her | 
to arrange clandestine appointments with a young — 
man of whom her mother entertained so poor 
an opinion: Miss Maunsell had been far too— 
well brought up to do such a thing as that. Yet 
it did so happen that whenever she strolled off 
towards the woods for an hour or two of air and 
exercise, she pretty generally encountered Mr. © 
Langdale ; and this was the less singular because — 
Mr. Langdale always took care to watch her out 
of the ‘hotel and to follow her, at a respectful 
distance, until she had passed beyond the precincts — 
of the Curgarten. Even when he had caught 
her up they did not walk together—or, at least, 
they did not walk far. Sometimes it would be 
a couple of hundred yards, sometimes, perhaps, 
a trifle more; but then as ee would come to 


ort in a decisive manner which left him ng 
ion but to retire. | 

T ‘he duration of these interviews was, on an 
erage, from a quarter of an hour to twenty 
utes, within which space of time, to be sure, 
eat deal may be said and a ereat deal more 
erred. If, at the end of a week, Bertha Maunsell 
d not know that Eric was madly in love with 


omprehension than she appeared to be; yet 


ported word for word, to the late Sir Timothy’s 
ole executrix—who, however, was not informed 
f them. That Bertha was in abject terror of 
er mother Eric soon discovered. That was 


rprising to find that she also loved and admired 
hat despotic lady. She really seemed to believe 
hat her mother was a pattern of all the virtues ; 


itence, to occasional hankerings after mere 
hly pleasures. Her fellow-sinner sympathized 
ith and endeavoured to reassure her. Not for 
1e world would he have insinuated that Lady 
Maunsell was a shocking old humbug; he was 
not even sure that Lady Maunsell deserved to be 


t there would be nothing wicked in making 
Ip a party to see Fidelio or the Nozze di Figaro. 
rhe girl listened smilingly to him at first, as one 
istens to a description of hopelessly unattainable 


a eae é 


still, ren presently she ould aiahies her — 


er, she must have been much less quick of - 


ieir conversations. might almost have been ~ 


carcely surprising; though it was a little bit 


el more than once to convince eae 


he often lamented her own inability to live up so 
o high a standard, and would confess, with 


40ys* y dec 
would one to Tsay Maunsell up 
she implored him, in great alarn 
ve committing SO rash an act. 


»” 


ee actors and. petresses, she said : : € 
- she would rather enter a ball-room be a ie 
_ She says that if we encourage such peopl 
jo tnake ourselves as bad as they are; and I sup 
_~ that must be very bad indeed. ‘It’s very 
_ fortunate—isn’t it >—that Beethoven and Moz 
e cansonly be interpreted for us by people whom 
is sinful. to encourage. 
i There were moments when Eric half suspec eC 
. Bertha of a slight inclination towards mil 
irony ;, but there could be no doubt that she wa 
- speaking in the soberest earnest when she warned 
~ him: that it y ould never, never do to hon 


even Phat ea had much better nok . 
from you. You see, Mr. Langdale, mam 
doesn’t quite trust you. I am afraid she thi 
- you are a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and 
~ “ ButlT’m not!’ interrapted Eric despairin 
Good heavens! why can’t she believe that 
Ima sheep « Could anyone look more sheep ; 
a GN 3c bP odont: tone “anyone epulas = 
- when mamma has Soke an opinion she doesn 
alter it easily; and if you were to do or ; 
anything to confirm her opinion of you— ve 
hardly know what might happen then.’ 
Unflattering as this statement was, it conta ined . 
* as good-sized crumb of somforfaia the impli ed 
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Besions of shat Miss Maunsell did not wk 
happen; and it was by such incidental ad- 
ssions that*Eric’s hopes were buoyed up, not- 
yithstanding his total failure to mollify Lady 
Maunsell. After all, he thought, it would do 
just as well if that nocturnal visit to the illumin- 
“ated gardens were proposed by Peter Garnett, 
“whose wolfish nature was disguised under no 
misleading sheepskin, and whose proposals were 
‘far more likely to be favourably entertained than 
his. 

_ Peter, when requested to do so, cheerfully 
“undertook the commission, and was soon able 
to report to his friend that he had discharged it 
“with complete success. 5 
“ The gardens are to be lit up to-morrow night,” 
‘aid he, ‘“‘ and the old girl has consented to go 
and see the spectacle with her daughter, pro- 
vided that I go with them. See what it is to 
“bear an unblemished character ! She was a 
‘little doubtful at first about the, propriety of 
‘Teaving the house after dark—I think she must — 
have traced some vague connection between 
coloured lamps and Mabille—but I assured her 
| they would be all right with me. So I’m to dine 
“with them first, and then we’re to step forth 
nto the wicked world together. Sorry she didn’t 
ask ae my dear fellow; but you can join us 

q gardens, you know.”’ 

ae How in the world do you manage it, Peter ? ”’ 
c ed Eric, half-admiringly, half-jealously. 

> 1 can't think that you deserve the whole credit. 

Aid it never occur to you that Lady Maunsell 

might have reasons of her own for showering all 
these favours upon you ?’ 

_ Peter started. ‘‘ Man alive!”’ he ejaculated, 
ae ue t say things Hilce that, unless you want me 


oa you in the lurch. She can’t nt a imagine 1 leave 


I have any intentions, though. Why, I never | 
speak to the girl, except to say good morning ! Re 
“To Bertha ?—I should think not indeed ! | 
It was the old lady herself whom I meant.’ 

“Oh, that’s less serious: Thanks for the: 
complimentary suggestion; but as I take it. 
that Lady Maunsell is somewhere. about my 
mother’s age, I feel that I may escort her to- 
a night /éte without compromising either her 
or myself. All the same, it is very good of me 


to take so much trouble for you, and I do trust 


you won't repay me for my kindness by dis-_ 
appearing into some labyrinth in the dark with 
that girl and making me search the whole place” 
for you both.”’ 

Scant likelihood was there that. Eric would 
be permitted to do anything of the sort, nor 
was he entirely free from doubt as to whether | 
he would be-permitted to join Lady Maunsell - 


: and her daughter in the Curgarten at all. On 


the ensuing evening, however, he was waiting | ; 
for them close to the entrance when they arrived, — 
and Peter had, perhaps, thoughtfully mentioned - 
that he would be there, for his company was 
accepted without protest. 

Bertha contrived to let him know tat 1e 
was aware who had secured this unusual tr 
for her, and her eyes expressed her thanks; 
but, of course, there was no question of quitting. 
her mother’s elbow. The whole four seated | 
themselves presently in a row of iron chairs, 
facing the orchestra, with the full glare of the} 


electric light upon them; and if Miss Maunsell 
did not listen to the overture from ve annhéuser 


as attentively as she ought to. have done, the 


5 4 rE tor oe 
a wre 
Ear te Cle iy 


Festoons of tiny lamps surrounding a annie 
ke, an illuminated arch or two and some 
attered devices in gas-jets, which flared and 


ars would doubtless have been preferable ; 
it Bertha had seen the stars before, whereas 
e had never seen anything like this before— 


even pay much attention to the remarks of Eric 
ngdale, who had secured the seat next to hers ; 
ea child at a fair, she wanted to see everything 
at there was to be seen, and what she wanted 
as so obvious that her neighbour ended by 
‘king pity upon her. 

“You would like to walk round the gardens, 


back in five minutes.”’ 


Bertha, in a whisper. “‘ Perhaps, just before 
s end, you might suggest it.’ 


slightest intention of remaining until the 


en she rose, saying : 

think we have now had enough of this, 
Garnett. It is painful to see such a number 
people deadening their faculties with beer 
rick: they cannot possibly require to quench — 
eS and the wind is sets: their horrible 


lickered, as the night breeze took them—these ‘3 
ade up a somewhat vulgar and commonplace 
ectacle, to which the undimmed light of the 


hich made all the difference. She could not ee 
ay much attention to the music ; she could not 


-wouldn’t you?’ said he. “I dare say Lady — ee 
aunsell would let me take you. We could be | 


“We had better wait a little,’ answered © 


The programme was not half completed 


But Lady Maunsell, for whom neither music 3 
esos possessed any charm, had not. 


ee thing more dangerous than tobacco smok 7 
_ towards her at that moment ; it may have bee 


_ dust-cloak which she was wearing. The question — 
_. —fortunately, perhaps—-remains an open one | 


ee ott may have been the wind that waited so 


a lighted match or it may have been the end 
Peter Garnett’s cigarette that fell upon the light 


to the present day; but what is an undoubted ~ 
historical fact is that her ladyship had not walked — 
-a yard before she contributed a startling im- 
-promptu addition to the illuminations of the 


Be evening by suddenly bursting into flames. The — 


ay don’t want to be mobbed. No; I am not — 


us, if you like, and you had better call a carriag 


whole thing was over in a-few seconds, and no 
_ great harm was done; though great harm might 
very likely have been done, if Eric had not, 
with ready presence of mind, torn off his coat 
and wrappedit tightly round the lady’s shoulders. — 
She was a little scorched; but she was not in © 
the least frightened, and, instead of thanking 
her preserver, she turned with some asperity 
upon the German doctor who had been attending 
her, and who, having witnessed the accident, 
now rushed up to offer assistance. 

““ Please don’t make such a noise,”’ said she; 


hurt ; but you can come back to the hotel with 


What very bad manners you Germans have 
If I were to walk home, escorted by this pushin 
staring crowd, everybody who met me would 
think I had been caught picking pockets.”” 
Well, if the manners of the German nation 
are not irreproachable, there are some English. 
ladies who do not shine conspicuously in the 
matter of courtesy, and a man who had just 
_ blistered his fingers in saving one of them from 
a painful form of death might, without being 


Sis 3 aS 


ing, have deemed himself entitled to 
vord or two of acknowledgment. But Eric, 
ithstanding his burnt fingers, and notwith- 
anding the fact that Lady Maunsell, accom- 
nied by her daughter and the doctor, drove | 
y from the gates without so much as bidding 
good night, was perfectly contented. - Had 
ot been his great good fortune to render a 
nal service to the one person in the world whom. 
‘most desired to lay under an obligation? And 
d not Bertha (who, for her part, had been | 
erribly frightened) insisted upon. examining 
is hand and implored him to have it seen to 
yithout delay? Bertha, at all events, had — 
t been grudging in her expressions of gratitude; — 
nor, for once, had she obeyed orders when sharply | 
old by her mother to hold her tongue and not tos 
make a fuss about nothing. ie 
“Peter,” said Eric impressively, when the _ 
fwo young men had been left standing at the — 
entrance of the Curgarten, “ you may congratu-_ 
lateme. At last my luck hasturned Es ce: 
‘I cannot,’’ answered Peter, ‘ congratulate _ 
an who makes such a poor use of luck when _ 3 
gets it.” we 
"4 poor use!—why, what better use could 
have made of it ? ”’ ie 
rou might have let the old lady burn; you 
have jerked her legs from under her and 
sited her in the lake, by way of extinguishing 
at the very least, you might have allowed the : 
2s to spread a little farther before 
fe But no! you must n 
our usual fatal impetuosity, 2 
thing. As it is, she is neither s 


ae q don’t know hee you mean. Why shoul 
she never forgive me? ”’ : 
‘““My dear fellow, there are certain human — 
beings, just as there are certain animals, who © 
can only be tamed by fright or by physical pain. 
You won't find that you have tamed that old cat, © 
- who doesn’t love you, by having made her feel 
that she owes you something. If you'll be ~ 
advised by me, you will make no allusion to this" ‘: 
episode when you meet her at the springs to- 
_ morrow morning. Now, we may as well go round — 
_ to the chemist’s and have yee paw igen ae. fe 


CHAP FE Riv 


RIC made his way towards the springs at 
the accustomed hour in the morning fully 
epared to act upon Peter’s sémewhat cynical © 
vice and to ignore the events of the peg g 
eding night ; but, as he was obliged to carry 
his arm ina sling, Lady Maunsell, when she met 
n, could hardly help making some reference to’ 

ae. subj ect. 
“TI am sorry,” said she coldly, “to see that x 
rou have suffered more than I have done.”’ a 
- Oh, but you. mustn’t be sorry for that,’ cried — 
Eric eagerly. ‘I assure you I’m very glad— 
aly too delighted. Besides, it’s nothing but.a 

light singe. 
I do not know what there is to be delighted’ 
bout in having been slightly singed,’ Lady ue 
unsell rejoined; ‘‘but you are probably 
ing at random. I have noticed that yOu > ae 
n do.” She added, with a manifest effort, “I 


that it was needed, because I should, of . 
urse, have thrown my cloak off if you had not 
prived me of the use of my arms. Still, Lhave 
) doubt that you meant well.” 
That ungracious recognition of services — re: 


LT id it soon became distressingly ovident to hir rim Pig 
at his friend’s forecast had been fulfilled ise 7, 
m that toy forth ee Maunsell’s demeanoitr es 


- towards him underwent a change which could 
- scarcely be described as a change for the better 

~ although she no longer loaded him with insults a: 
heretofore. She was icily polite to him when he 
- approached; but she took some pains to render 
his approaches difficult and unfrequent; she 4 
_ pointedly abstained from inviting him to her © 
evening gatherings, and every now and again he 


surprised a look in her eyes which vaguely — 
suggested the dagger or the poisoned bowl. = 
_-**T told you How it would be,’’ Peter remarked — 
after this method of treatment had continued for — 
some days. ‘‘ She used only to despise you, but — 
now she hates you. Another time, perhaps, you — 
~ _won’t be in such a hurry to play the amateur — 
- pompier.” = ae 
Jt was. bad enough to have incurred Lady 
_. Maunsell’s hatred; but what was a thousand 
times worse was that Bertha also seemed, for 
some reason or other, to have taken offence. 
Her wanderings to the woods were discontinued, — 

she never left her mother’s side now, and when | 
Eric encountered her at the springs, as he did | 
every morning, she was careful to give him no- 
chance of speaking a single word to her in private. 

He could not even ask her what he had done to 
merit such treatment ; for shé clung obstinately 

to Lady Maunsell’s apron strings, her eyes 
refused to meet his, and if she opened her lips” 

at all, it was only to address some remark to 
Mr. Garnett, with whom she appeared to have no 
quarrel..< 5 So 
Thus day followed day, until the expiration 

of the three weeks’ course of baths which Lady 
Maunsell and Peter Garnett were undergoing 
was close at hand. It looked as though nothing 
remained to be done but to resort to desperat 


and | one evening Eric said to his 3 = 
ee 
ee i tell you what it is, Peter; I can’t stands aye 
this any longer. I shall go downstairs, ask tosee. > 
dy Maunsell,and make aclean breastofit. After 
there’s no crime in loving her daughter. It’s © 
e that I’m not rich; but Bertha is, or willbe; — 
d if Bertha cares for me—of course that’s just — 
the question ; still, supposing that she does—I 
n't see what decent excuse there can be for 
bidding our marriage. Anyhow, after I’ve — 
id my say and had my answer, I shall know 
here I am. ae 
- Ol yes,” agreed Peter, “you will know. oe 
ere you are. You will be out in the passage 
h a pair of tingling ears. I can’t pretend to — 
7 whether the fair Bertha adores you or not; — 
t I will make so bold as to affirm that, if you 
insane enough to put the question to her in 
her mother’s presence, she will answer you with 
ery prompt negative.”’ 
“But, my good man, you know as well as | do 
ct she won't see me, except in her mother’s © 
sence. What other Sepa can I find — 
getting a word with her ?”’ ee 
* Ah, that’s your affair; but Ican inform you ~ 
ne little circumstance which may interest 
_ The old tabby is going over to Frankfort, all 
ierself, to-morrow. She wants to interview 
bankers and the dentist, she says. So it | 
s to a simple-minded creature like myself 
during her absence, the mice might play. 
at is, unless it occurs to her to lock one ofthe 
ipand put thekeyinher pocket.” 
must be assumed that no such truculent 2 
ire had suggested itself to Lady Maunsell’s 
1; for on ee ore One Eric, who 


eg 
=. pet 
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had watched her departure from the window, and — 
had remained patiently at his post of observation — 
- for three-quarters of an hour afterwards, was at — 
_- length rewarded by seeing Bertha emerge from the ~ 
door of the hotel. She crossed the sunny strip of ~ 
road and bent her steps in the direction of the ~ 
woods, whither Eric had so frequently followed — 
her before, and’ it is needless to add that a — 
minute or two later he was upon her track. 
He did not wish to overtake her until she — 
should have passed beyond the ken of the © 
numerous promenaders ; but he kept her in sight — 
while she crossed the Cursaal Gardens and strolled — 
along the banks of the little stream beyond them. 
Although the year was still young the weather — 
was close and sultry, and perhaps she did not © 
care to face the long climb to the woods; for — 
presently she seated herself upon a wayside © 
bench and, opening a book which she had been — 
carrying under her arm, began to read. Eric ~ 
‘paused for a few minutes in perplexity. The ~ 
spot, to be sure, was tolerably sequestered and 
nobody else was in sight just then; yet it was | 
not outside the limits of the daily constitutional | 
- ,which most of the patients are ordered to take, | 
and he had reasons for wishing that the forth- | 
coming interview should be an absolutely private — 
one. Finally, however, he made up his mind to © 
advance, remembering that the interview might | 
perhaps be a very brief one and that the reasons _ 
alluded to were such as he had no warrant for | 
entertaining. 3 
At the sound of his approaching steps the — 
girl looked up, and a vivid rush of colour over- — 
spread her cheeks. She could not very well | 
jump up and run away; but his impression was — 
that she would have adopted that course had it | 


aah sa ra 
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rol her, and asked : 

fils your book absorbingly interesting, Miss 
_ Maunsell ? ” 

“Yes, rather—-at least, not particularly,” 
she answered, with a troubled, appealing look. 


elation passed through his person, as he FeOCee 
nized his own volume of poems. 
“Oh, if that stuff is what you are recast 


| change must be welcome to you. Even the 
company of an unhappy being who has apparently 
ffronted you, through-no fault of his own that 
he knows of.” 

- “You have not affronted me, Mr. Langdale,” 


now why you should i imagine that you have.”’ 


resolutely upon the bench beside her, “‘ you won’t 
speak to me or look at me now, and I want you 
o tell me what I have done.”’ 

“You have done nothing,” answered the 
1 faintly; ‘‘ but, since you insist upon know- 
IT have avoided speaking to you as much 
T could because mamma does not wish me 


: to say anything so disagreeable, and I am sorry 
vetnat OU will ee remember us, if you remember 


been enue and the bow with which. she — 
cknowledged his salute, immediately after-— 
wards lowering her eyes to the page which she 
had been perusing, was evidently intended toy 
‘intimate that she «would rather not be dis- — 


Nevertheless, he came to a standstill in front 


He bent forward, and a pardonable thrill of 


— said he, ““T am sure anything in the shape of 


answered Bertha, turning at bay, and endeavour- © 
ing to assume an air of cold dignity; “I don’ te. 


“At all events,’ said Eric, seating himself 


be intimate with you. Iam sorry you forced 4 


whom you have ever met ; cing 
away to-morrow nore and I hope you Tayi soon 
forget us.’ a 
_ “ To-morrow morning |! Ah, then it’s well e 
that I followed you to-day... As for forgetting 
- you—but you know better than to think I. 
- could ever do that. You know—I am sure 
_ you must have known for a long time past how 
I love you. At least, you can’t have known 
_ quite how much, because nobody but myself — 

can know that ; but oh, Bertha 
2 e-liIs apostrophe was abruptly cut short by a 
the advent of a middle-aged German couple, 
- who walked slowly past and surveyed the young 
_ people through their spectacles with benign ~ 
and unconcealed amusement. It must be con- 
_ fessed that the Teutonic character is not remark- — 
able for any excess of delicacy. The inter- — 
_ ruption, however, was less disastrous than it — 
would have been had it occurred a few minutes — 
— later; for Bertha, on being pressed, could not=4 
- deny the knowledge imputed to her, nor could | 
she help confessing that that knowledge had | 
made her extremely happy. After which any- | 
body can guess what happened. 

Nevertheless, it soon appeared that the course 
of true love was not going to run quite smoothly, © 
and that the extravagant demonstrations of 
joy in which Eric permitted himself to induige 
were a trifle premature. ‘ 

“You must not think of it!” Bertha ex- 
claimed, when he calmly proposed to impart — 
the good news to Lady Maunsell immediately | 
on her return from Frankfort. ‘I don’t know | 

whether mamma will ever consent to our — 
marriage ; but I am perfectly certain that she — 
would not consent to it now. I told you tha 


= And, when you got home, she blew you~ 
Pp. sky-high 2272 said Eric, laughing. “ Well, 
don’t wonder at that; for it’s a melancholy — | 
t unmistakable fact ‘that she detests me. 
si the same, as [ am not asking her to marry 
, and as there really isn’t much to be said — 
pat my moral character, I think she will — 
ive to admit that what can’t be cured must 
¢ > endured. Anyhow, we ought to tell her that 33 
we are engaged.” : 
~ “But we are not engaged,’ Bertha pre 
tested; “‘how can we be unless she consents? 
: And if she won’t consent—as I know for certain - Bf 


thing! You don’t understand mamma. She 
; very good and kind to me, though I dare say — 
you don’t believe it; but she would never allow — 
to disobey her. Besides, I don’t wish to 
isobey her. The only plan is to say nothing - 
ut it, to have patience and to trust to her 
coming round in the end. As it is, there will : 
no reason why you shouldn’t sometimes come ~ | 
1d see us in London as you did before; and 
haps by degrees she will grow accustomed ~ ve 
fo you. I hope she will. However, if the worst 
mes to the worst——”’ as 
what then 2” asked Eric, as ‘the 
rl paused. pees 
‘Well, I believe that as soon as I am of. age 
be free to do as I please. I don’t mean 
that I should Hike disobeying mamma 
ae ay z oie feel ope eg ee a 


ane 
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. waited such a long time, we had a right to think — 
a little of ourselves.” . 4 
3 Seeing that the period alluded to was not 
- much less than three years, and that everything ~ 
-. pointed to the probability of Lady Maunsell’s — 
remaining irreconcilable, this plan was hardly | 
one to which an ardent lover could be expected ~ 
to agree with enthusiasm; but Eric had to — 
-agree to it, because he could obtain no better © 
terms. Bertha offered him his liberty—indeed, 
she made-a point of his retaining it—but she ~ 

- could offer him nothing else, except the assurance | 
of her own unalterable love and the somewhat — 
uncertain prospect of his winning her mother’s — 
affection or respect before the expiration of the — 
prescribed time of silence. She insisted upon it, 
moreover, that the silence should be absolute. | 

- He was not to breathe a word to anybody— — 
not even to his friend Mr. Garnett; he was to | 
exercise the utmost precaution in his future | 
visits to Rutland Gate ; andas for correspondence, | 
such a thing was not to be dreamt of. — ; 

; “-T ‘get. very. few’ letters,” she: said, ‘ana. @ 
those that I do get mamma invariably reads. © 
Really and truly, if you would but believe me, 
our only hope is to behave as if we were mere 
acquaintances.” 
The upshot of all this was that Eric returned | 
to the hotel in a rather less jubilant mood than © 
his success might have warranted, and that | 
he was most unusually taciturn when cross- | 
questioned by Peter in the course of the evening. 
He disliked the idea of concealment ; he disliked 
still more the idea of being separated from Bertha 
for weeks, or perhaps months, together and of — 
being denied all a lover’s privileges even when | 
he should meet her; but when one cannot | 


bian one’s Own way, one must needs put up 


vercoming Lady Maunsell’s hostility. 


Bertha he contrived to exchange a few surrepti- 


-Maunsell’s gloved hand was stiff and _ lifeless, 
‘they might meet again in London ere long was 
dealt with. He was begged not to forget the 


address in Rutland Gate, he was told what 
‘sincere pleasure it would afford Lady Maunsell 


- mother, and he received some final admonitions 
with respect to the care of his health which 
‘were doubtless dictated by a kindly feeling of 
interest. 

“You see how it is, my dear fellow,” he re- 


towards the railway station. ‘‘I did my best 
to give you an object lesson; you wouldn't 
profit ‘by it, and what is the result ? Why, that 


with the blushes called up by her ladyship’s 
‘smiles. If only you had had faith enough ‘in 


face! But cheer up—there’s no rose. without 
‘a thorn, and such a mother-in-law as Lady 
Maunsell would have been a thorn of the very 
argest kind that grows. As for roses, the world 


tious and eloquent glances, and her fingers pressed 
his meaningly during the brief moment for which 
he -was_ permitted to hold them; but Lady © 


ieee 


to make the acquaintance of his father and 


P 
‘you are left out in the cold, while I am still warm > 


_ with somebody else’s way, and it was, after all, 
ossible that Bertha’s might be the more prudent ae 


ste 


one. There remained, too, the off-chance of 


: - Towards this desirable object he made no 
progress the next day, when Peter and he went _ 
together to take leave of their friends. With 


while her sole response to his diffident hope that 


a grunt. Mr. Garnett was far more graciously os 


‘marked, after the carriage had rolled away m 


me to do as I did and snap your fingers in her cee 


ea a ue Reasone 
~ Peter was ead under the impression that 
his friend’s failure to pluck the especial rose — 
upon which he had set his heart was complete ; — 
and it was just as well, Eric thought, not to- 
disturb that false impression. Since the truth — 
could not be revealed, the less said about the = 
subject the better. And, indeed, the irksome ~ 
reticence imposed upon him by circumstances | 
made him glad enough to hear of Peter's im- _ 
- pending return to England. me 
— “YJ trust,” that gentleman remarked, z tha 
72 have done myself some good by following your — 
2 prescriptions, and I’m sincerely sorry that coming | 
here hasn’t done you any good, because you — 
refused to follow mine. Anyhow, I suppose — 
_ there is nothing to keep either of us in Wiesbaden : 
any longer ; so let’s be off.” Fe 
: Eric only accompanied his travelling companion 
as far as Dover; for he was under a fee er to- 


fo 
oo 
ane 


in Kent, and he thought this would be as good an _ 
opportunity as another for fulfilling his engage: 4 
ment. As for the other engagement that we 
~ know of, it seemed wise and prudent to wait a 
while before taking further steps towards the — 
confirmation and announcement of that. Bertha” 
had particularly begged him not to follow them ~ 
to London immediately, and had likewise informed — 
him, for his comfort, that -her mother was not — 
likely to leave town before the month ‘of August. — 


| T had ee struck General Lagedeieee ase by 
one of the funniest things in a world which 28 


had ies to be full of amusing whi fe 


ais 


ae relative, was independent of him ; Me 
had never attempted to balk the young man’s 
fancies, and they had remained the best of friends, . 
al hough they did not often meet; but it was 
- impossible to him to regard his son in any other _ 
. ight than that of an incarnate joke. He himself = 
as a sprightly, well-preserved widower, fond of — 
‘sport, fond of society, and little burdened with — 
the cares of existence. His two daughters had — 
g ven him no trouble. As they were pretty 
‘irls, and as they had a fashionable aunt who 
k them off his hands when they were in London, — 
he presumed that they would soon marry and se, 
that they would marry well. Having seen a fair 4 
amount of foreign service and surveyed many — 
men and cities, he flattered himself that he was a 
olerably shrewd judge of human nature, and — 
e really could not admit that it was in any way ~ 
tural for a good-looking, healthy young fellow 
like Eric to spend his time in dingy London 
chambers, scribbling verses, rather than in 
nting, shooting, and frequenting smart country 
houses, like other young fellows of his age and 
op oroinitics. His idea was that Eric would 
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re grow out of that sort of nonsense. Meanwhile — 
he enjoyed having the boy to stay with him 


sometimes, and did not laugh at him in such a 
-manner as to hurt his feelings. —_- 

Eric, on his side, had a high respect for his 
- father’s shrewd common sense, and would have 


_ liked very much to hear what General Langdale ; 


thought of his present predicament; but he 


felt that he was bound to keep silence by his — . 
promise to Bertha; so he merely mentioned 


that he had seen a good deal of Lady Maunsell 
and her daughter at Wiesbaden, and as the 
General had never heard of Lady Maunsell, the 
subject was not dwelt upon at any great length. 
_ At the end of a fortnight the whole family moved 
up to London, the girls to stay with their aunt 
in Ennismore Gardens and the General to take 
up his quarters in the snug little rooms near 
Pall Mall which he was accustomed to inhabit 
during his visits to the metropolis. 


Now, a fortnight, Eric thought, was quite a . 


respectable length of time for him to have kept 
himself in the background. He hesitated whether 
to look up Peter Garnett or not, but finally 
decided against doing so, because there was an 
awkwardness and a constraint about talking to 
Peter when one couldn’t explain the true position 
of affairs. Without consulting his friend, there- 


fore, he betook himself to Rutland Gate on the 


afternoon following that of his arrival, and, to 
_ his: great satisfaction, was informed that Lady 
Maunsell was at home. 


What was a little disappointing — was to find — 


that, although Lady Maunsell was not alone, 
Bertha was not in the drawing-room, and what 
was decidedly surprising was to discover that 
the stout little woman with whom her ladyship 


: | Rae been brought about ? Ande 
- what did Lady Hexham mean by saying, after 
| she had shaken hands with him, that she owed 


- Beaded Peter to abandon some of his calieh 


bachelor habits? Lady Hexham was a good-~ 


_ humoured, worldly personage who dwelt in quite 
~another sphere than that in which Lady Maunsell 
habitually moved, and it would have been difficult 
to find twa women in London whose tastes and 
ee aciples were more absolutely. opposite: Yet 
they seemed to be already upon most Pees | 
_ terms. 
‘My poor Peter, Lady Hexham went on, 
drawing her chair a little closer to that of her 
hostess, who smiled grimly upon her, “is such a 
confirmed woman-hater that I really had given 
“him up in despair; but now I hope that, thanks 
_to you and Mr. Langdale, he is beginning to see 
*the error of his ways. If I didn’t know for a, fact 
that he has lunched with you three days running 
I couldn’t have believed such a thing of him.” 
_ Eric could not have believed it either—could 
hardly believe it even now that he heard the 
assertion made upon such undeniable authority. 
Peter lunching three days in succession with Lady 
Maunsell! Peter—who was apt to think that he 
did people a favour when he dined with them, 
-and who regarded an invitation to luncheon as 
something not very far removed from an insult. 
Surely this must be some grisly jest ! 
_ He was so utterly taken aback that he could 
only murmur some meaningless remarks, to which 
no attention was paid; and the two old ladies 
continued their colloquy, every word of which — 


+? 


al 


or 


bad 


ss 7 


increased his bewilderment. Thayer ere 7 jennie 
all sorts of joint diversions. They were to meet 


at a flower-show to-morrow; Lady Maunsell 


_ dine on Wednesday ; and one day next week, if 


of stern playfulness which would have been 
- intensely comic, had it not suggested the most 


ah 


Ss 
: 


attacking him, and it was only when he ventured — 


answered coldly. And then, after a short pause 


retro, Satanas !”’ only replied, with an indulgent 2 


and dear Bertha—yes, Lady “Hexham gaees 2 
talked about ‘‘ dear Bertha ! ’—were to come and — 


aes 


such a piece of dissipation might be sanctioned 
_ for once, Bertha was to be taken‘ to the opera. 

“T know we mustn't ask you to break through — 
your rules ; but I am sure you know that neither 
Peter nor I would dream of taking your dear — 
daughter to see anything that wasn't perfectly, 

- strictly proper ; and it does seem a pity that she 
should never hear good music when she is so fond 
of it, poor child! ”’ 

And Lady Maunsell, instead of crying, “ 4 page 


smile, “ Well, well ! 1 must think it over. 
Lady Maunsell had assumed a demeanour 


a 
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_ horrible suspicions to the mind of her amazed — 
visitor. Even to him she was not rude. Of — 
course she was not cordial ; but she refrained from, — 


to inquire after Miss Maunsell that she glared at 
him for a moment with something of her former 
savage contempt. : 
“ My daughter is very well, thank you,” she 

: 

‘ 


and a glance at the clock, ‘ “Lady Hexham and I 
were just about to-start for a charity bazaar at 
which she has been selling to-day.” 

After that broad hint, he could scarcely do x 


otherwise than take his leave; and indeed he a 


felt no inclination to defer that ceremony, since — 
it ee that there was no Shea of his 


Oa: and ‘beset De misgivings ck he, never- 
less, assured himself were, and must be, 
‘preposterous. However, if Peter was in, he would 
very soon know what to think. eo 
_ Peter was at home; but he did not greet eS 
s young friend with anything like his customary — 
armth. He was obviously depressed and il} 
ease, and Eric could not help thinking that he 
eed ashamed of himself. Was it possible 3 : 
at Peter, whose frequent boast it had been 

at he had never fallen seriously in love in his — 
e, was now meditating treachery? Of course 
it was not possible that such treachery could be : 
ccessfully carried out, because the bare idea of | 
ertha’s becoming enamoured of that stout, 
bald-headed egotist was too ridiculous for words ; 
ill it was to be hoped, for the credit of fie 
ture, that he had not lent himself to the schemes | 
‘two hard-hearted and unscrupulous old women. ~ 
he result of a little cross-examination certainly eo 
seemed to exculpate-the accused. : 
Oh yes, I’ve been lunching there and dining 
re and everything else, ” he admitted, with an 
abarrassed laugh. ‘‘ What the deuce is one to 
with an old woman who not only won't take 
offence, but will take no denial? She made me 
ntroduce her to my mother, ora ee I 1 I believe. ae | 
oY it e O 
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bi = That doesR’t purptige me, because | 

ive f oticed that pious ladies of the Ev 

school almost. ee iably have; only Tek 
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“Ah, but it isn’t only that,’’ observed Eric. 4 


“Come now, Peter, I think you must see what — 


she is driving at.” 


“Certainly I see what she is driving at,” — 


acquiesced Peter impatiently ; ‘‘ and I see what 


my mother is driving at too. They drive so a 
straight and at such a pace that the blind might ~ 


seethem! Irealiycan’thelpit, though.”  . 
‘“T should have thought you might have helped 
_ going to the house.” 

— © You would, would you? Well, you don’t 
know much about women, fond as you are of their 
society ; and I’m not fond of their society, be- 
cause I know a great deal too much about them. 


All I can tell you is that, if you will kindly elope 


with Miss Maunsell, you will confer a favour 

upon me for which I shall be eternally grateful.” 
“Bless the man! you don’t suppose that Miss 

Maunsell wants to marry you, do you ? ”’ 


3 
., 


Peter shook his head. “ I wouldn’t trust her,”’ . 


said he despondently ; ““ you may take my word 
for it that they are never to be trusted—never ! 


All the same, I have gathered, from one or two 4 


things she has said to me, that she has a personal 
_ predilection for you. But the worst of you is that 
youreno use! You'll never have a title, and by 


your clumsy mismanagement you have contrived 


to make the old woman abhor you. Ah, if only 
I had known how tomake her abhor me! ” 


The subjugation of the proud Peter, whose. : 


off-hand treatment of Lady Maunsell had had 
such a very different result from that originally 


contemplated by him, would have been amusing — 


enough to a disinterested spectator; but Eric 
could not quite view the situation from that 


standpoint. He went away, partially reassured _ 


indeed, yet not a little puzzled as.to what step it 
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here seemed to be little immediate chance of 
to confer with her in private. 


once showed him some favour. He strolled 


faint hope that two ladies of his acquaintance 
- is always largely patronized by the unworldly ; 
gallery when his heart was brought into his 


instantly recognized. A moment later he was 
holding Bertha’s hand, while she glanced nervously 


mother, whose back was turned, but who was 
seated only a few yards away. 
“JT heard that you had called yesterday,” 


she said, in a hurried whisper. ‘‘1 was so dread- | 


_ fully sorry that I had missed you! But please 
_ don’t come again just yet. We must be very 
_ careful—we must indeed ! ”’ | 

- **T have been as careful as possible, and I’m 


And he proceeded to give evidence of his sincerity 


few minutes to the sculpture gallery or the water- 
colour room, where, he said, they would be out 
of the crowd. 

_ Bertha at first refused decisively, alleging that 
if her mother should look round and find her gone, 

here would be a hue and cry all over the building ; 


ehoved can to take next. If he could Dut ox 
manage to see Bertha and consult her, he would be 
ible to form some definite plan, he thought ;. but — 
is seeing her, and still less of his being permitted 
On the ensuing day, however, fortune for — 
into Burlington House in the course of the morn- — 
ing, less from any wish to admire or criticize 
contemporary art than with the shadow of a © 
might happen to be attending an exhibition which. 


and scarcely had he penetrated as far as the first © 


_ mouth by the sight of a girlish figure which he 


over her catalogue at the majestic form of her. 


- going to be as careful as possible,” Eric declared. ; 


by entreating her to come away with him for a 2 


eit fealty she Coen to ‘grant “him: t 
minutes—not more than two minutes at the 
 outside—and his knowledge of the locality 
- enabled him to lead her, in great haste, to S ‘ 

comparatively quiet corner. ae 
_ There was no time to waste upon cect: om 
he plunged immediately into the midst of his “3 
_ subject, and his hopes and fears were at once ~ 
_- confirmed by what he heard. Yes; it was quite — 
true that Lady Hexham and Lady Maunsell were 2 
trying to arrange a family alliance; it was a fact — 
that Mr. Garnett was constantly at Rutland Gates 
and Bertha hardly knew how it would all end. ; 
»-. * Only you may be: sure,’ she aVerred,-~ that 3 
I will never marry him. As far as I can make © 
- out, he doesn’t at all want to marry me; but — 
he is so extraordinary that it is difficult to under- 
_ standhim. Iam afraid, though, that we mustn’t — 
meet often just at present. Your coming now ~ 
_ would only set mamma more against you than — 

“ever. = 
. Perhaps,” agreed Eric dubiously. “ But — 
don’t you think she will always be against me? _ 
--—and don’t you think it would be the simplest — 
plan for us to say at once that we love one another ~ 
and that we mean to be married eventually, — 
whether she likes it or not ? ”’ a 
Bertha admitted that that plan would have ~ 
_ the merit of simplicity; but she demurred to — 
e. the advisability of putting it into immediate 
execution. It would be so much better, she 


_ pleaded, to obtain her mother’s sanction ; and if 
only time might be allowed her to refuse Mr. 
_ Garnett, her mother’s sanction would, she hoped, — 
be a little less utterly unattainable. i 
“My dearest girl,” Eric began, ‘ the truth is. . 

that vou are afraid of your mother, and—— ~ 


She 


‘so are you—so is everybody. = 


ve eunen is afraid of- her; 
used. to pretend that he wasn’t. 


oe she comes! Fly !—vanish I—get under the — 


Whatever you do, don’t let her see . 
tea 


Without being driven to resort to the last 
miliating expedient suggested, Eric eee 
o withdraw before Lady Maunsell caught sight — 
him; but he preserved his self-respect by 


assuring himself that this precipitate retreat 
vas caused by consideration for Bertha, not byan  _~ 


ignoble panic. So little, indeed, was he in fear 


of the formidable lady that he then and there . 
ade up his mind to tell her the truth and haves 9) 


out with her. After all, the worst that she 


uld do would be to forbid him to enter her os 
ouse again, and he could not be so very much 


worse off than he already was, if she did. 


In pursuance of this heroic resolution, he 


Fi 
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esented himself at Lady Maunsell’s door soon ee 


fter five o'clock that same afternoon; and his a 
upon a matter 
‘business ” resulted in his being shown intoa 
all, dark library on the ground-floor, where 


c¢ 


equest for a short interview 


“was presently confronted with the foe. Lady 


aunsell neither sat down nor asked him to be _ Je 
ated. She did not even go through the formality he 


‘shaking hands with him, but said : 


“T presume from your message, Mr. Langdale, Z 


t you-are here upon some special errand, not . 

is an ordinary visitor. My time is a good dae 
‘occupied; but I can spare you ten minutes. 
se as sO o good as to tell me what I can do for 
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_ discharged his task creditably enough, considering — 


the great disadvantages under which he laboured. 
Nobody could have been eloquent in that for- 
bidding presence; but he was, at all events, 


straightforward, and his language had the ring of © 
truth and sincerity. He might not, he concluded 
_ by saying, be the son-in-law whom Lady Maun- 
sell would have chosen; yet he was the man 


whom Bertha had chosen to be her husband, 
and, whether as husband or as son-in-law, he 
thought he could safely promise to do his 
duty. 

ee Maunsell, who, somewhat to his surprise, 
had listened to him from first to last without 
moving a muscle, and without once interrupting 
his narrative, remarked that different people 
had different ideas as to what constituted duty. 

“Yours, I should. imagine, must be rather 
lax,’’ she continued, “ since they have permitted 
of your making a surreptitious declaration of love 


eto my daughter and extorting from her a con- 


fession which I believe all right-thinking persons 
would agree with me in saying that it was dis- 
honourable on your part to extort. To my mind 
this conduct would have sufficed in itself to 


condemn you, even if I had felt any previous 


esteem for you, which has not been the case. 
I cannot say that your revelation has surprised 
me. Various circumstances have led me to 
suspect you of the offence to which you have 


now pleaded guilty, and, although I am sorry to- 


find that my suspicions were correct, I am not, as 
I say, surprised. Naturally, our acquaintance 
must now cease, and I will not detain you with 
reproaches which, I fear, would have little effect 
upon the conscience of one so hardened.”’ 

“ But I don’t think you quite understand, 


ee 
Tae 
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ady Maunsell. a Pomonstrtted ues. So Vio: 
can, no doubt, turn me out of your house; but 
you can’t prevent me from loving your daughter, 
or your daughter from loving me. And, if we — 
choose to wait, as we certainly shall, you won’t 
be able to prevent our marrying, as soon as she 
is of age.’ | 
_ The clouds gathered upon Lady Maunsell’s © 
brow. “ That, I presume, means that you have 
seen my late husband’s will,”’ said she. | 
“TIT assure you I know nothing about it; and 
oat hope you will believe that, whatever I may be, 
J am not mercenary.’ 

—  “T do not feel disposed to accept your word 
for that, Mr. Langdale; but if you are really 
“not acquainted with the provisions of my 
- husband’s will you may be interested in hearing 
what they are. Should my -daughter marry, 
with my consent, either before or after reaching 
her majority, one-third of his fortune (which is a 
considerable one) will at once become vested in — 
‘the hands of trustees for her use; should she 
marry without my consent, after reaching her 
majority, she will receive £1000 a year for life, 
-with remainder to her children, if any; but 
in the event of her marrying against my wish, 
_and before attaining the age of one-and-twenty, . 
she will get nothing at all, then or thereafter. 
As I have reason to believe that your personal 
‘income is not sufficient to support a wife and 
family, I think I may fairly assume that for three. 
_years to come I shall not be further annoyed by 
you.’ 

co And in the meantime,’ exclaimed Eric, 
“you hope to coerce my poor Bertha into marry- 
ing Peter Garnett! Well, Lady Maunsell, you 
won't succeed; and I must say I am amazed - 


* 


C : of Chistian as you ep ile eae me 
-“ That is enough,” interrupted Lady 1 Maunsell 


me am I concerned to justify my conduct to a “man 
__ of your self-seeking and hypocritical character. 
3 The servants will have orders to refuse woe ad-— 

_ mission in future. Good day.” Ae 
_ She swept out of the room after ringing the 

bell, and presently the butler held the street- 

- door open for him. He was very angry, and 
all the more so because he could not help feeling 
that he had not made out by any means a good 
case for himself ; but as he walked away he 
took heart of grace. It was true enough that 
his income was a small one; still he was going 
to make money by his poems, and if Bertha 

didn’t mind a little temporary poverty he was _ 
sure he didn’t. The only trouble was that he — 
had been somewhat too hasty in cutting himself — 

“off from all means of ascertaining Bertha’ 7 

views upon that point. 


CHAPTER VI. 


~O a man of Eric’s communicative tempera- 
‘s _ Inent there was some consolation in the 


ep silence which he had found so inlet @ i 
e now felt free to confide in and seek advice 
rom trustworthy persons ; and the fact that he — 
1astened to consult his father gave proof of some f 
iscernment on his part; for in truth he could — 
ardly have chosen a shrewder or more trust- 
thy confidant than that old soldier. es 
General Langdale listened with some inward = 
usement to his son’s impassioned description 
Miss Maunsell and to the recital of his ill- 
uccess, but abstained from any misplaced levity. 
had already divined that Eric had not gone ~ 
0 Wiesbaden merely for the benefit of his health, - 
nd he was sincerely pleased to hear that, since _ 
1e young poet had lost his heart, he had had 4 
the good sense or the good luck to lose it to an 
eiress. Not on every day of the year are lovely 
susceptible heiresses to be met with, nor, 
nen met with, should they be relinquished 
ithout a struggle. On the other hand, it is 
ous that they ought not to be greedily erabb ed 
bould the bio ee of such sale be 


ae ee of Eric’s 2 absurd serene ‘which 
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“was to marry the girl immediately, in defiance 


_. of her mother’s opposition, by way of proving his — 


own disinterestedness. 0 
“My dear fellow,” said he, “I am not at all 
sure that the law of the land would permit you 


to do that; and even if it did, the unwritten 
social law, which is a good deal more binding upon 


gentlemen, would not. Miss Maunsell may be, 


and J dare say she is, more attached to you than | 
to her money; but it doesn’t follow that you 


have any right to deprive her of her money. 


~~ Sacrifice yourself if you choose; but don't 
_ sacrifice other people, whether they are willing — 
_victims or not. ‘Don’t you be in a hurry. She 


_hasn’t married your friend Garnett yet, and, 


from what you tell me, I doubt very much 
whether she ever will. Meanwhile, I’ll get some- | 
body to introduce me to Lady Maunsell, and I'll 


see what I can do for you.” 
“You won't be able to do anything with her,” 


said Eric despondently ; ‘‘she’s harder than 


tint. . | 

“The hardest of women have their vulnerable 
places,’’ returned the experienced General, ‘‘ and 

I'll make it my business to find out hers. All I 


* 
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beg of you is that you won’t attempt to.establish 


communications with the young lady before 
you hear from me again. We mustn’t put 
ourselves in the wrong, you see.” 
Eric was all the more willing to grant the con- 
cession requested because he could think of no 
means of placing himself in communication with 
Bertha, and the General at once set to work to 
seek out some friend of Lady Maunsell’s. 
In this quest, oddly enough, General Langdale, 
_ whose own acquaintance embraced almost every 


Section of contemporary society, failed. For 


2 airole days he scoured. the {own in’ seech 
of somebody who knew Lady Maunsell; but 


eard of her and of her militant methods of 


inself : “ This is becoming wearisome. I might, 
| be sure, apply to the Hexhams; but, under 
all the circumstances, that would be rather an 
imprudent thing to do, and when one is con- 
fronted by a choice of evils, one can but choose 
he lesser.” 

_ General Langdale’s notion of the lesser evil, on 


Maunsell without any introduction at all, and 
such was the course that he did not hesitate to 
1dopt. Having sent up his card, he was ushered 
into the same gloomy apartment which had 
been the scene of his son’s discomfiture; and 
Lady Maunsell, when she joined him, certainly 
looked alarming enough to discomfit anybody. 
“What is the meaning of this intrusion ?”’ her 
eyes inquired, though her tongue remained silent. 


countenance. 

“TT ought to apologize for the liberty that I 
have taken,” said he blandly; ‘‘ but the truth 
is that 1 have not been fortunate enough to meet 
with any common friend of ours, and I felt that 
could no longer delay thanking you for the very 
kind and—if I may venture to use such a term 


with regard to my poor, silly boy,” 
“Tam not aware that you owe me any thanks, 


9? 


‘mingled surprise and distrust. ‘I have done 


what I conceived to be my duty; this is my . 


pee riable bite: 


never a one did he discover, though many had ~ 


ery. On the third day he said eae 


the present occasion, was to call upon Lady’ 


But the General was not easily put out of © 


—creditable manner in which you have behaved | 


answered Lady Maunsell, eyeing her visitor with — 


“ Quite sO, ‘my ene ade “Ahi st 
2 w hat dis tinguishes you from the immense maj ority 
of our fallen race. The moment that Eric told 
“me how you had refused to hear of a match b 
tween him and your daughter, I exclaimed— 
not oud, you know, because he would: 
»~ liked uty but. inwardly I exclaimed—‘ That is any 
woman in a ‘thousand ! Not. one woman in a 
_ thousand would have voluntarily turned her-< 
: ‘back upon such a chance, and not one in ten bie 
“sand would have allowed such delicate scruple 
to stand in her way!’ For I was convinced 
ee from. the outset, Lady Maunsell, and I am sti ill 
r more convinced, after having had the pleasure 
of seeing you, that you really were influenced by 
4 scruples which are too often disregarded in th ese 
ee days. 
 * Allow me to say,” returned Lady Maunsell, 
- whose rising ire was only held in check by he 
_ bewilderment, “‘ that I do not in the least unde 
stand what you are talking about. Upon what 
chance am I supposed to have turned my back ? 
—and to what delicate scruples do you allude ? 
I dismissed your son for the simple but sufficient 3 
reason that I did not consider him a suitable ~ 
husband for my daughter. His means are, I 
believe, very small; but, setting that objection 
aside, I should not wish to welcome into my — 
| family circle a young man who is foolish, idle, — 
and useless, and who appears to me to have 
little or no religious principle.” & 
“Ah yes,” agreed the General suaveiy; ‘ it 
is as well to put it on those grounds, no doubt, 
_ and I fully appreciate the kindly and unselfish 
.. feeling which prompted you to do so when you 
~ rejected him; but, as you and [ are talking to- | 
= gether, all by ourselves, wee dear tiady, you must = 


to reason me out of my cee 
t really! As I said before, only a few 
exceptional women would have thought a 
th their while to consider the prejudice < 


es I am sure you iene a fact what 
told me about your discouragement of im 
_the first was conclusive proof of it 

inc d—what a terrible blow it would have 


ly Maunsell’s iridigabtion ahnokt | Soked 
and entirely deprived her «of BEG: ae Z 
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niscence of bygone years to the General’s 
smory? It passed at once, as such remi- 
iscences do, leaving only a sense of baffled 
riosity behind it, and he hastened to reply to 
her ejaculation : 

a Ob. no, dear ae Maunsell, not mad. 


SAity. you are ae without excuse, and 
n only suppose that you have come here for _ 
eliberate purpose of insulting me. To tell | 
o my face that your son would have married — 
neath him if I had permitted him to marry my | 
ughter! But, of course, you would not say — 
aes unless you were Spay Ou and 
; I were unprotected.”’ Be 
neral looked much concerned. “ Pra ae 


ee aa Hesse LADY 


fev mel” he cuca: “Tt was very. 
clumsy of me to use an expression which I ought — 
ee _ ato have known was likely to hurt your feelings, © 
-and I assure you that nothing was further from 
my intention than to speak disrespectfully. either _ 
of you or of your daughter. On’the‘contrary I~ 
have been told, and I quite believe, that you are — 


most respectable people. Afterall, I may perhaps — 


be wrong in attaching the importance that 1 do — 


_ have been placed by Providence, and that we — 


to class distinctions. I once,’’ continued the — 
General reflectively, ‘‘ knew a man who’married — 
his washerwoman, and he used to declare that he . 
had never reg oretted it. Still, his friends couldn’t c 
help regretting it. Not that there was a word — 
_ to be said against the ex-washerwoman’s moral — 
character ; only, of course, it was impossible to ~ 
receive her.” : 
“Do you dare to compare my daughter to.a — 

- washerwoman ?.”’ cried Lady Maunsell, who was — 
trembling with anger. : 
“Oh dear no! How could you suppose it? — 

I merely mentioned the washerwoman by way q 
of illustration. Your daughter, I have no doubt, 
has received a liberal education, and the accident _ 
of wealth gives you—well, a certain position. — 
But I confess to thinking that we ought all to be | 
contented with the social position in which we — 


make a great mistake when we try to ally our- | 
selves by marriage with those who are socially | 
‘above us.”’ : 
Lady Maunseli was too much incensed to resist | 
the temptation of convincing this calmly arora 4 
gentleman that he made a great mistake in 
imagining himself socially above her. “T do not | 
know,” said she sarcastically, “whether you | 
consider Lord and codes Hexham your, > 4 


sriors, for it so ol that oe are extrem ely 
xious to arrange a match between their so 
a daughter.” 


birth, he has had to submit to a 
ll in the value of land, and one can hardly 
till, it does seem a sad pity.”’ 

‘ I am much obliged to you for the com- 
pliment, General Langdale. Since you do me 
e honour to be so candid, I will be equally 
d been, like Mr. Garnett, the heir to an old 
Darony instead of being the impoverished son 


a retired general whose pedigree is quite 
known to me, I should not for one moment 


x riches; but what I do demand, and what I 
ntend to insist upon, is manly qualities and 


“For which advantages Peter Garnett is 
oubtless remarkable,’’ observed the General, 


me thank you, Lady Maunsell ; still, the ee 


tho has a little money of his own, is Baie ae 


forbidden the banns. So, in spite of your dis- 


andid with you, and will tell you that if your son 


thasmile. ‘‘ Well, I am sorry that you won’t 


nder my control, and I couldn't very well have 


, poor Hexham! Like many other ae 


rious reduction of income latterly, owing to the 


ve thought of confiding my daughter’s happi- 
ness to his care. Ambitious as you appear to 
agine that I am, I really should not have coveted 

at sort of alliance. I ask neither for titles nor 


lame him for wishing his son to marry ngs oe 


Git 


ey ae fiends, and ‘that we shall 
friends should ‘it ever be my “good for 
meet you again,’ pres © 
- He picked up his hat and stick, held Olt is 
_ hand, which Lady Maunsell touched wi fhe. 
of her long, bony fingers, and so o- : 
- and graceful leave of her. 
ee Now I wonder,”’ d 
~ away, “ whether I did that in too coarse a st : e. 
pe pally not; for she is a decidedly coars 
woman, and she wouldn’t have understood m: 
insinuations. What a rage she was in, to be sure ! 
Glad Vm not her daughter. Shouldn’t p 
ay care about being her son-in-law for the 
matter of that; but the wind will be tempere 
for the shorn lamb by the dollars of the daughte 
_ Anyhow, I’ve been so far successful that sh 
- would give her ears to be avenged upon me, an 
if I can provide her with an opportunity of takin 
her revenge she shall not be defrauded of it. 
Where can I have seen the woman before ?. 
There's something about her that’s oddly familie 
to me, but I can’t lay hold of it. a 
some inquiries as to her antecedents. 
-haunter of garrison towns, perhaps. 
gentlewoman, that’s certain, 
and) then her 


ss “The above soliloquy, itercunted oe som 
enjoyable and excusable chuckles over th 
-memory of Lady Maunsell’s wrath, brought 

General Langdale to-the mansions where Pet 

Garnett resided, this being the next covert tha 

he proposed to draw. Here also he was rewar 

by a find; and in a very few minutes he had 

eveud the whole story af tat pele be @ bachelor’s 3 
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entanglement and despair. Peter, who had an 
even higher opinion of the General’s worldly 
‘wisdom than Eric had, needed but little encourage- 
‘ment to unbosom himself, and was only too 
thankful when he learnt that his visitor was 
inclined to lend him aid. 

~ “* Oh, I don’t care two straws whether your 
motives are disinterested or not,’ he declared, 
in answer to a frank admission on the General’s 
part. ‘‘ Only get me out of this horrible mess, 
and you may marry the girl to Eric, or marry 
her yourself, or do what you like with her. How 
youre to manage it, I can’t conceive, though ! 
It isn’t my mother—I can resist her, and I 
have resisted her successfully for the last five 
Or six years—but that old termagant is a very 
different customer to deal with! Lord, what 
a fool I was to ever meddle with her! Call ° 
*it cowardice if you like; it’s nevertheless a 
sure and certain fact that, when she asks me 
what my intentions are—as I am_ convinced 
that she will—I shall stammer out that they 
are strictly honourable; and then I shall be a 
“married man before I know where I am. This 
comes of being so confoundedly clever! Upon — 
my word, General, you. owe me a good tum; 
for it was nothing but good-nature and friendship 
for Eric that landed me in such trouble.”’ 

“J dare say I may be able to do you a good 
turn,’ the General answered encouragingly ; 
at all events, I'll try. But I can’t form any 
definite plan of campaign as yet, because my 
information about the enemy is so scanty. To 
begin with, I must see Miss Maunsell. Do 
_ you think you could get your mother to ask me 
_ to meet them at dinner? ”’ 

_-“ Oh yes, there'll be no difficulty about that,” 
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sighed Peter ; “ they’ re always dining with us : 
-_ when we aren’t dining with them.” _ g 
“ That’s all right. And you don't suspect § 
the young lady of having any penchant for you?” | 
= Oh, I should think she. probably loathes — 

- but it doesn’t make a shade of odds whether — 

meee hates or adores me. She'll do anything — 


that her mother tells her to do.”’ 


 *H’m! By the way, who was Lady Maunsell — 
= before she consented to make the late Timothy — 


happy ?” 


‘Goodness knows ! Somebody out in Australia, — 
I believe. If you think you'll do any good by — 
showing that her father was a convict, you're 
mistaken. There’s no foolish pride about my 
people; it would never occur to them to have 
coin of the realm washed before putting it in 
their pockets, because it had previously passed = 


through some thousands of dirty hands.” 


‘The General went away pensive. His wander-— 
ings had never led him as far as Australia, and — 
he was tormented by that puzzling flash of 
recollection. However, it was in the last degree — 


unlikely that it would be in his power to prove 


ae anything to Lady Maunsell’s discredit, nor was — 
it upon any such doubtful chance that he was — 
Ae pep ore to rely. 
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De getting on,” the General told his 
expectant son the next time they met ; 
"ve already seen Lady Maunsell, and I’m 
o see her charming daughter on Thursday, © 
1en I dine with the Hexhams. You mustn't 


Inly you must keep in the background,. please. 
roat if you attempted to thrust yourself forward | 
Eric reluctantly acquiesced. His father’ Ss 
sy to be reasonable when you are in love, 


atters into his own hands. He. was afraid 
] ertha would think he had been beaten off; 


esistance might not prove invincible ; he chafed, 
hort, against his enforced inaction, although, 
f he had been left free, he would have had no_ 
tion what step to take. It was some éonsela- = 


f thus relieving his mind. 
ses received him with a sigh and a shrug, 
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ook for immediate results; but I have an idea 
my head which may, perhaps, be made to 
rk out satisfactorily in default of a better... — 


u would only spoil sport and cut your own — 
tipulation sounded reasonable; but it is not : 
d he was conscious of a strong desire to take a : 
was also a little afraid that her powers of 

ion, though not much of a one, to think that he é, 


d now tell his unwilling rival everything; 
he looked up Peter Garnett for the purpose al 


orf — ve come to upbraid me, 2, dear eg 


Ree 


a 
” 


2 


A aiow. be mecca anid forbear. 
of upbraiding me? I can’t help it. 
my witness that I would if I could! | 

“ Bertha said you were most oredr Se 
Eric remarked, ‘and you really | are ost 


preposterous, should you offer marriage to a g 
whom you don’t want to marry? I can’t qu. 
understand your not Nir to marry her ; =p 


S=yOu.. 

: ye Po YOU Are very young and very sritoene 
_ groaned Peter, “yet I should have though 
oe that even you might have been aware of t 
gad fact that many men are married every ye 
against their will. The trick is only too ea 
played, and the trap only. too easily laid. 
course, at my age and with my experience, 
ought to have known better than to fall into 
but I’m the victim of an overweening self-con- 
fidence, and you're at liberty to exult over me t 
your heart’s content. Not that your heart i 
likely to derive much contentment from exultin 
~ over me in this particular instance. I dare say 
_dmay be mistaken; but, as far as I can see, | 
~ will soon become my duty to propose to Mig 
Maunsell, and I have very little doubt: that sh 
= will regard it as hers to accept me.”’ _ 
“Well, no,’ answered Eric; “I don’t inne 

— she will do that. I couldn’t mention it before, 
_ because she made me promise to hold my tongue 
but I shall do no harm now by telling you, for” 
your comfort, that she accepted me that last day 
at Wiesbaden. = 2 
“Oh, she did, did she?” observed Pe 
pebleens a my suspected as muc oF 
“Well, but don’ t hove ‘see that: that. ma. 


ve the difference ? ” exclaimed Eric, a little 
disappointed that so important a piece of in- 
ormation should--have fallen so flat. “It is 
bvious that you can’t marry her if she won't 
ake you, and it is equally obvious that she 
won't take you; so you are all right. I don’t 
ay that it has made any difference to her mother. 
As a matter of fact, | know that it hasn’t ; for I 
ave appealed to her mother, and been virtually 
kicked out of the house by way of reply. Her 
mother is the most inhuman old wretch who ever 
walked about the world in the skin of an earnest 
vangelist.”’ 

“Quite so, my dear boy; and that is just 
why nothing that you or I can do or say will 
ver make the slightest difference in results. I 
congratulate you upon having won the affections 
of the fair Bertha; but I’m very much afraid 
“that the empty honour of victory will be yours, 
while the substantial fruits of it will be mine. 
“You don’t realize the irresistible strength of a 
Malevolent old woman. She'll drive her pigs 
to market, you'll see; they always do. We may 
“squeak and we may scatter, but to market we 
shall go. Not you, though. You'll be the little 
pig who will stay at home.” 

In vain Eric protested against this pusillani- 
ious spirit of fatalism: he could not convince 
lis pessimistic friend that Bertha Maunsell had a 
onscience, nor could he persuade him to obey 
the behests of his own by incontinently decamping. 
__ My good man, she'd follow me and drag 
me back by the scruff of my neck,’’ Peter de- 
clared. “As I told your father, I’m not a bit 
afraid of my own people; but Lady Maunsell 
is no ordinary woman, and I’m as certain as I 
it here that she will stick at nothing. If there's 


a nee cither-for you or for me, it lies in your : 
“old governor’s intervention. He wants you to" 
marry the girl; he wants you to have the money © F 
which doesn’t .excite my covetousness in the 
least; and he’s uncommonly wideawake. It’ $1 
just possible that he may hit upon some astute — 
plan ; but blessed are they who expect little! — 
I’m not allowing myself to expect much, and § 
I shouldn’t advise you to expect much: either.” 

‘It would certainly have been rather rash to” 
place implicit confidence in the General, whose : 
plan had not yet advanced beyond the stage of © : 
vague outlines; still he was, as Peter had truly © ' 
affirmed, very anxious to secure a fortune for 
his son ; but he was also interested in the pursuit 
of a difficult enterprise, and he had made up his © 
mind that he would use every effort to conduct — 
it to a successful issue. 

Lady Hexham would have shown less alacrity — 
in inviting him to dinner, and would have re-— 
ceived him with less warmth when he appeared, 
in response to her invitation, had she scented in ~ 
him a potential adversary ; but she had no reason — 
for supposing him to be anything of the sort, 

and she was quite pleased to hear that he had 
: oe had the honour of making Lady Maunsell’s 
acquaintance. With unsuspecting candour she > 
whispered to him what her hopes were, adding : 
that there was every prospect of their speedy 
fulfilment. : 

‘ Poor dear Peter is so terribly old in his ways,’ a 
she remarked, “‘ that I am afraid he has forgotten — 4 


EM eT ee 


- how to make love; but, if he doesn’t say much, ; 


his actions are quite those of a serious suitor, 
and Bertha is a sweet, quiet, sensible little girl, 4 
who seems quite willing to take him as he igs 
Indeed, she might easily do worse, for steady 


room. at this ‘juncture, in the wake of her 
jestic mamma, General Langdale was enabled 
scrutinize her and to record an inward verdict 
her favour. “ Pretty, amiable, and by no 
means vulgar in appearance,’ was his mental 
mming-up of her attractions. ‘She will do 
ry nicely indeed. Mouth rather unformed, but 


‘glad to see. No match for the old harridan, 


acertain length of time, one may hope.” 
While making these reflections he had shaken 


on recognizing him was toned down to the utter- 
ice of such chilling verbal amenities as an arti- 
al state of society demands. She could neither 
it the urbane General nor openly insult him, 

ough she. would fain have done both, and 
sresently she had to accept the arm which he had 
en instructed to offer her. d 


p. pleasantly, while escorting her towards the 
dining-room. ‘I am so glad to have this oppor- 
ity of apologizing very sincerely for the way 
which I expressed myself to you the other day. 


ely flattering to your daughter, who, I am 

sure, is a most charming young lady.”’ 

- “We will drop the subject, if you please? 
aid Lady Maunsell, in her deep, commanding 

ce. “Out of respect for Lord and Lady 
I am, ot cannot turn my back upon one of 


n and line of jaw pretty clearly defined, I ant 


; still, capable of holding her own for 


ds with Lady Maunsell, whose obvious disgust _ 


“Ts it peace, Lady Maunsell?’’ he asked : 


was So overjoyed at my son’s escape that I am_ - 
afraid I spoke with almost brutal frankness. I 
ought to have remembered that what I said was _ 


te 


may be to oe ic poe ‘At the same ‘tn 
_ General Langdale, I must ask you to be so good 
as to address your conversation as much 
- possible to the lady who may be seated on io Ee 
left hand during dinner.” ee 
The General was all the more willing to com: 


_ to be placed on “his left was no other than M 
Maunsell, and because she was, to all 2 


chance. He also ventured to make a few casu: 
allusions to his son, whom he described as being | 
as good a son as a man could wish for, notwith 
‘standing his juvenile eccentricities and. his funny | 
fad of imagining himself a poet. Bertha rose t 
the fly at once, denied that imagination ha 
anything to do with the sober fact that Mr. Eri 
_ Langdale was one of the recognized poets of th 
age, and transgressed the limits of her ordinar 
procedure so far as to declare emphatically tha 
_ for her part, she much preferred even a poor poet. 
- toa man who was contented to do o nothing and be 
~ nothing all his life long. 
If this remark was intended to reach Pete 
ears, and if it did reach them, his feelings, 1 
may be sure, were not hurt by it. But perhaps 
- Bertha’s shot may have missed its mark; for 
her reluctant wooer was just then listening, 
with some little entertainment, to Lady Maunsell, 
cs ey was Bebe. in a loud voice the a witkt 
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of the Paousands who were at that time flocking 
to witness the performances of a certain female 
acrobat. A few concessions to the worldliness of 
Her host, her hostess, and their guests Lady 
Maunsell was prepared to make, but she was not 
to be deterred from upholding her testimony 
Jgainst sin in any company. 

_ “That such exhibitions should_be permitted 
at all is a disgrace to civilization,’ she declared, 
“and that professing Christians should be found 
to lend countenance to them is a-sad proof of our 
national degradation.’ 

* “Oh, come! I don’t see anything so desper- 
ately iniquitous in swinging from a trapeze,” 
remonstrated a good-natured, elderly gentleman 
from the other side of the table. “After all, 
these people must earn their bread by some 
means or other, you know.”’ 

- ‘It cannot be necessary for any woman to 
earn her bread by exhibiting herself publicly 
-in a costume which no honest woman would 
wear,’ returned Lady Maunsell severely. “‘ Be- 
sides, such creatures deserve no sympathy. If . 
_ their private lives were decent and respectable, 
_ there might be something to be said for them.”’ 
“| have always been given to understand that 
ee large proportion of them were perfectly respect- 
able,” observed the good-natured gentleman. 

- “ Then all I can say is that your informants 
“must have known very little about them,” re- 
_torted Lady Maunsell snappishly. 

_ the champion of female athletes, slightly 
a nettled, inguited deferentially whether Lady 
~ Maunsell knew a great deal about them; and 
a somewhat heated controversy ensued, during 
which nobody chanced to notice the singular 
: | ges of General Langdale’s countenance. 


that had enabled the General all_of a sudden - 


What fortuitous association of ideas was it 
: 
grasp that memory which, ever since his first — 


meeting with Lady Maunsell, had worried him 


by its elusive persistence? At all events, he 


had got firm hold of it now, and within himself | 


living sinner! I’d take my oath of it in any 
court of justice! At least I think I’d take ny 


- twice without receiving any answer; and he 


father had been another. Supposed it didn’t | 


‘name had been, did it ? 


he was ejaculating, “Polly Jackson, as I’m a 


eee duel 


oath, and I’m quite certain I’d lay very long 
odds. What an astonishing and delightful little 
world we do inhabit, to be sure! ”’ 

He was pensive and absent-minded during thes 
remainder of the repast; Bertha addressed him 


aati 


jumped up with impolite alacrity when the ladies. 
rose to leave the room. The moment that 
they had done so he changed his chair for one 
beside his entertainer, and hastened to inquire 
who Lady Maunsell had been before her. marriage. 

Lord Hexham, a rather careworn-looking man 
with a grey beard, really hadn’t the slightest : 
idea. Believed her husband had been some sort — 
of colonial official, and shouldn’t wonder if her 
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make much difference what the woman’s maiden | 


“Oh, doesn’t it, though!” said the General to: 
himself, Aloud he answered, “Oh no; only — 
I fancied that her features were somehow familiar : 
to me, that was all.” = 
“Between ourselves, they have become rather : 
too familiar to me of late,’ said Lord Hexham — 
ruefully. “She is an admirable person, I have 
no doubt, but I wish she could manage to hold 4 
her admirable opinions without shouting them. — 
If you’re anxious to hear about her parentage . 


any curiosity upon the subject myself.” 


difference as her lord, and the General, not 


tious in his inquiries. For the rest, he was 


ot even a falsehood—might be accepted 
her as corroborativetestimony than otherwise. 


nd an occasion to whisper to Peter: : 
hopeless yet, believe me! ”’ 
t, ruminating as he went. 
a T think I can see my way, he mused. “ If 
deal better and surer than holding Peter back 
ith one hand and scourging the old lady with 


he other, until she marries her daughter to Eric 


believe that might have been made to work too. 
The only thing - is that one wants to be positive, 


st hundred years; he might know. Anyhow, 


’t wait two months for an answer, though, 


hing to be thought too inquisitive, was very 
persuaded of the accuracy of his surmise that © 
had not questioned Lord and Lady Hexham _ 


h any anticipation of hearing the truth from . 
em. The fact that they had been told nothing Be 


He did not speak to Lady Maunsell again before. 
aking his leave, but he contrived to say a 
iendly word or two to Bertha, and he also — 


or Keep up your spirits, my dear fellow, and oe 
maintain a masterly inaction. Your case isn’t — 


can work this scheme out, it will be a great 


for the sheer delight of spiting me. Though I~ 


vere: must be heaps of people who do know. I 


and a telegram, with prepaid reply, is rather an ee 


dare say my wife can Saleh tens you. Can't Say ute 


it Lady Hexham, when interrogated, appeared i 
e in much the same state of ignorance and | 


“As the night was fine, he lighted a cigar under a 
porch and_ proceeded towards his club on | 


and one doesn’t want to lose time. There’s old re 
\rysdale, who has been out in Ceylon for the 


ts The ipshoE of he above.soliloqay—a 
somewhat lengthy dispatch, which 
Maunsell had seen it, would ie 
caused her ladyship some disquietude, was’ 
mitted by submarine telegraph | he 
morning to one of the oldest and most resp : 
eifcots | in the island of Ce} yon 
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JN due course General Langdale received 
‘| the telegraphic reply for which he had 
paid, and it was with feelings of no slight satis- 
faction that he perused the following explicit 
statement: ‘No doubt same person. Full 
proof obtainable. Married here to M., coffee- 
planter, who afterwards proceeded to South 
Australia, made fortune: and held office. Man 
high respectability. Lady reported to have 
~ become so.—DRYSDALE.”’ 
“Now I consider,’ murmured the General 
- complacently, as he threw himself back in his 
- chair and held the slip of thin paper up between 
his finger and thumb, “ that a document like that 
is worth all the money that it has cost me. Not 
- to say a good deal more. It ought, in fact, to 
be worth a considerable fortune to Eric, who, I 
should imagine, cares as little as I do what Lady 
Maunsell’s origin may have been. My poor, 
dear madam, you are going to have a very un- 
' pleasant quarter of an hour; but you stand in 
“need of some chastening discipline, and you 
~ deserve much worse than you will get. In the 
~ end you will certainly acknowledge that all these 
_ things have worked together for your good.” 
He started in high good-humour for Rutland 
Gate, at the hour when fashionable ladies are 
_ wont to betake themselves to the park. Lady 
- Maunsell, he felt sure, would not be found in 
Nc amas igi? 


Lae Was 


~ concealed under the report in case ,of interrup- 


= in store for her! I don’t think my worst enemy 


~ but was a little doubtful as to whether she was > 


most things, he very likely knew also: that the j 


_ when she will be at liberty. 


one of the carriages which passed him, as he © 
jauntily made his way towards her residence ee 
not upon her austere mind could an exhibition of 
_ millinery and powder and paint exercise anys 
attracting influence. 

“Tea and buttered toast and a report of the 
_ last Exeter Hall Meeting ought to be her natural 
programme about this time of day,” he reflected. — 
“Possibly a surreptitious novel, ready to be 


tion. And a nice sort of an interruption there is — 


~ and, by the way, I suppose her ladyship is 
~ about my worst enemy—could. call me ill-natured ; 
but really this is grand sport.”’ 

_ The serious-looking butler who responded ioe 
his ring admitted that Lady Maunsell was at home, 


disengaged. He was probably aware that this — 
- benign gentleman was the father of the i 
Langdale to whom he. had been instructed to — 
refuse the right of entry, and, as servants know _ 


- General would not be a welcome visitor. If he 
had formed such a conjecture, it was speedily — 
_ justified, for after a brief absence he returned — 
to the door with a message from Lady Maunsell, 
to the effect that she was much Ce and 
- must beg to be excused. 

eo tso back :* answered the General, with — 
_ undiminished suavity, “and tell her ladyship — 
_ that I wish to see her upon a matter of urgent — 
importance to herself. Say, with my compli- — 
ments, that if she can’t receive me now, I shall 3 
be obliged by her naming any hour to- “morrow _ 5 


be) 


This second summons Do effectual, ant . 
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ne 


d ‘into the eee little room wiereid 
icants for charity to a searching cross- 
ination. There she joined him, with a 


sed to-make short work of him. 

“You have been told that Tam busy, General 
ngdale,” said sHfe; “you will, therefore, 
rstand that | must request you to state your 
siness in a few words.”’ 

That will be difficult,’ replied the General, 
ing; “ but I won't be more prolix than I can 
elp. Hadn't you better sit down? For one 
ving, I shall be obliged to trouble you with 
e reminiscences of my youth, and for another 
hing, I am afraid I am going to startle you.” 
Lady Maunsell’s nerves were under better 
mitrol than her temper. She remained scorn- 
y impassive, although it may be surmised 
the General’s exordium caused her some 


‘If you wish to sit down, you can do so,” 
answered curtly ; ‘I prefer to stand during 
the few minutes that I have to spare. What 
est your youth or your reminiscences of it 
n have for me I am at a loss to imagine.”’ 


“my dear lady,’’ the General said, availing 


ing his legs comfortably. 
I shudder to think how many years it is 
-I was quartered in Ceylon with my regi- 


are still quite recognizable, whereas" ug 
ently, am not. It is true that is was s only 


.dy Maunsell was accustomed to subject _ 


‘upon her face which implied that she pro- 


himself of the permission accorded to him and 


but, no doubt, time has dealt more — 
rely with me than it has with you; for 


s, ws 

a fos oe while 4 woe were a iene p 
star; besides, our acquaintance was but a 
one. I don’t suppose you remember me 
now, and I must own that I wasn’t at all : 
about you until the other day. So uncertain 
J, indeed, that I went to the expense of te 
~ graphing to old Drysdale—whom I should think 
you must remember—and té-day I have had the 
pleasure of hearing from him that the admiral 
Lady Maunsell really is no other than the Po 
‘Jackson who used to be equally admirable 
_ somewhat different style, and who used to Bie 
--us-all by her spirited performances upon t 
tight-rope i in those far-away days.” | 

Lady Maunsell gazed silently for a mome 
at her smiling tormentor. Then she crossed t 
‘room, seated herself at a writing-table, a 
unlocked one. of the drawers. At first t 
General thought she was going to produce 
_ revolver ; .but nothing more formidable than 

cheque-book appeared. 
= tg it would be a waste of time,” she remark 
“to inquire your purpose in embarking up 
vs this cowardly persecution. Of course, what yo 
_ state is true, and, of course, you are well awa 
that it is an obj ect with me to prevent the circum- 
stances of my early life from becoming knoy ig 
Be so good as to name:your price. . 

General Langdale was much: more divert 
than affronted. ‘You are wondertully cool,” 
said he, “ wonderfully so—in more senses than, 
one. I admire your sang-froid, though I can’t) 
admire the low opinion that you seem to hold of 
human nature. Please lock up your® ¥cheque-| 
book again. I assure you a wien. t- come here 
re eet ne by threats.” = hook ana 


| you come here for?” 
ML asked, her brows contracting 
“eyes” flashing. ‘ST suppose you want 
g, don’t you?” Ss 
General shrugged his shoulders depre- : 
ee ‘Well, yes,” he replied ; “I want to 
our secret, if eae But I am afraid 


am auite unable to guess it, General 


Do- a to: a moment. The Hexhams 
= friends of mine. Can you suppose that — 


ee not listen to insult ts, General Lang- 
” cried Lady Maunseil, starting to her © 
t. “‘I defy you to prove that, during my — 
ofess a single word was ever © 
-e thed against my character.’ — te. 
‘My dear madam, no such word ever has 
or ever will be, ‘breathed by me, you may 
re | part. I was both shocked and. eae 


a if ae to epee them.” ae 
obody would have supposed that Lady 
ould be touching or pathetic; but 


te 


ly knows _ eae his oe eS S—Or, 


never allow her to marry at all!’ Lady Maunsell @ 
exclaimed. . 


for the matter of ay ae ‘own—capaciti 
are until the requisite stimulus is applied — 


excellent Timothy Maunsell had been one long 
effort to retrieve and obliterate the past. Was — 
and was that innocent daughter’s future to be 
_ exaggerated notions of punctilio might be duly — 
which made the General think of Pluto and his 


tried to bribe him in the first instance, and he | 


evoke them. The General, who was so: 
hearted, réally had some ado to maintain his — 
inexorable attitude when this stern, unbend- — 
ing woman abased herself before him and im- 
plored for mercy. After all, what she pleaded 

was probably quite true. ‘She might in her 
unregenerate days have been flighty and flirtatious. : 
—what girl in such a position could help being 
so ?—but she had never, she declared, been © 
euilty of any grave offence against social morality, z 
and her life from the day of her marriage to the © 


she now to be held up to public ridicule, was she- 
to be put to shame in the eyes of her daughter, ; 


wrecked, merely in order that General Langdale’s © 
conformed to? She actually wept a little, 
iron tears; but he remembered that she hae 


resolved to be firm. 4 

“You distress me very “much,” said he, “sane q 
I sincerely trust that I shall never be compelled _ 
to distress you by divulging your secret. Yet I~ 
am bound to tell you that I can only consent ~ 
to keep it upon the terms that I have mentioned. © 
I could not stand by and allow you to marry _ 
your daughter to Peter Garnett, or to any other — 
gentleman who had not been ‘informed of the | 
acts a 
“But that is as much as to say that you will - 


General _ shook his head sorrowfully. | 
at can I do?’ a he asked. ‘All I’ can 
omise is to respect your wish for secrecy SO 
ig as ‘you | do not practise pose deception q 
on others.”’ 
She changed her tone, after some further 
ectual supplications, and allowed herself 
luxury of telling the General what she 
bought of him. This he bore with equanimity ; 
on rising to take leave of her, he said it was 
ssary that they should come to an under— 
ding, because he was about to start ona trip 
orway and Sweden, and because-he would be 
bsent and practically beyond reach of letters 
- the next six weeks or so. 3 
*“¥ do not suppose,’ he added, “that a 
urriage between re daughter and Peter 
nett could actually take place within that 
e of time; but an engagement might, of — 
rse, be. entered into; and | must ask you, ~ 
your own sake, as well as for that of eyery-. 2 
dy else concerned, to give me your word of 
our that no such engagement shall be sought 
or or sanctioned by you. Your word of honour — 
| suffice to seal my lips, and I do not doubt | ~ 
it will be given. ae: 


: oy oo ae 
at. ‘was  entzely satisfactory, and the General oe 


2 siocccien axsiward wi | 
at ease. On reaching his rooms, he v 
dispatched the following brief missive | LS t] 
- Honourable Peter : SM gee ae ee 


“My pEAR GARNETT,—I am just off to Sc 
_ dinavia for a few weeks, and you will most likel 
have left London before my return; but I-ha 
- now every reason to hope that you ‘will remai 


so. You must be prepared for a change i in iad 
_ Maunsell’s demeanour towards you, and if ; 
_ doesn’t pick-a quarrel with you, she won’t mir 
_ your picking one with her. Since, however, 
is well to be prepared for every ‘contingenc 
I may mention that, in the improbable evel 
of your becoming engaged to the young lad 
~ whom you don’t want to espouse, a telegrar 
addressed to me at Rydberg’s Hotel, Stoc 
~ holm, will bring about- ‘your immediate releas 
= Ever yours, 

: ‘““ JAMES LANGDALE.” 


See Now the next thing to be done, *. Said; th 
General to himself, “is to see Eric and tell hi 
as much as it is good for him to know. Aft. 
that, I shall have to get my fishing-tackle togeth 
and find out about steamers. It will be rather 
slow work plunging into the wilds like this, all 
by myself; but nothing short of total disappear 
ance would have answered the purpose ; : and — 
unless that woman is a much bigger fool than tis 
take her for, she won’t let such a fine opportuni : 
slip through her fingers.”’ | 
Tn anticipation of the turn which events had 
_ taken, he had already engaged Eric to dine with 
ip at his club that oan a : and a B08 deal | 


the appointment, that his father was upon | a 
ve of sailing for northern latitudes. The 
u imparted this information in as careless — 


ioning his intention of running down to . 
ton for a couple of days. He was, in fact, 
een a Lee and so little hampered in =e 


bint that he should be content ee fs 
4 ‘an expedition at that particular junctuae - 

uck Eric as ominous. : 
‘hen it’s as I expected,” observed the latter, 
asigh. ‘‘ You haven’t succeeded in making — 
ny impression upon Lady Maunsell.” | 
~ Oh, I flatter myself that I have made an 
ession upon her,’ answered the General — 
fully ; ‘but, having said all that I could 
, I should only weaken the force of my argu- 
ents by repetition. Now, listen to me, my | 
_and do as I tell you. In a few days Lady 
insell will probably send for you. You will 
find her much more amiable than you have ever _ 
ound her before ; you will also find that she has | 
tered her mind about our friend Garnett, — 
—well,. the rest I must leave to you. After vee 


Fie Se 


ve you, because you can’t very well make a 
nder. Follow your nose, and it will lead you~ 
raight to the altar if I’m not greatly mistaken. 

hall hear how you have prospered on my 
wn; you needn't trouble to write. Indeed, ~ 
| won't be able to write; for I can’t es 
re you an address. I may be in Norway, or 

we den, or in Finland ; _there’s really no- 


sad iB! Nass 


to Eric’s eager and insistent queries, ‘ which 


for a moment. You're safer without instruc 


= of humility when she dismissed you. 


a 


Bit. General declined to De more Sexpleh - 
-. “ There’s a disastrous integrity of purp 
about you, my dear fellow,” said he, in answ 


renders you quite unfit to distinguish yourself 
in the field of social diplomacy. I did at first 
_ think of suggesting that you should begin by 
repelling the advances that Lady Maunsell is 
going to make; but you would only bungle 
the business, and you wouldn’t deceive her 


tions: .” . 
“ But how can you tell that she is going to. 4 
make advances? Why should she make ad- 
vances ? ’’ Eric wanted to know. 

The General laughed. ; 

‘Well, for one reason, because I have been 
careful to impress upon her that we consider ¢ our- 
selves immeasurably superior in station to her 
_ and her daughter, and because I pretended to 
think that she was actuated by a becoming: sense — 


“‘ You said that ! ”’ ejaculated Eric. ag 
“ T said that ; and if you wish to keep strictly | 
within the limits of truth, you may tell her that» 
I still claim to belong to a higher class of na 
than hers. Because, as a matter of fact, you 
know we do; and I| can’t help it, though I may 
disapprove of it, if my son, who is independent of 
me, sees fit to marry beneath him.” 
“But do you mean me to understand,” began ‘ 
Eric, in some bewilderment, “that you 
really 
“““Oh, you idiotic poet and you ‘poetical idiot, 
I don’t mean you to understand anything! _ 
Pass the claret, and let us talk about something 
else. Only, as I myself am practical rather than 


3 should like just to mention that you 
e a matter of ten pounds. I have 
_ that sum, or a trifle over it, in your 


80 peas you'll: kint ly settle when — 


CHAPTER fxs 


HREE days elapsed, and Generel La 2 
dale had already disembarked on 

: eastern shores of the North Sea, before Tal 
Maunsell gave any sign of fulfilling the pr 


ee diction so confidently made as to her comi 


course of procedure; but at length Eric, who 
was beginning to wonder whether his father hac 
not made him the victim of a heartless hoax, we 
gladdened by the receipt of a short note ‘fr n 
her ladyship, in which he was requested: C 
be so good as to call upon her forthwith. 
request, like a royal invitation, partock rat 
of the nature of a command, and no pains ha 
apparently been taken to word it in conciliator 
language; still, such as it was, it sufficed 
gladden the heart of Eric, who rightly jud 
that it would not have been written at all, unle 
_ the writer had determined to renew friendly 
-. relations with him. 
~. Nevertheless, Lady Maunsell’s reception - 
when he obediently - presented himself at — 
residence, was not characterized by any excessit 
friendliness. Stern menace and unbending r 
solution were expressed in her features, as 
motioned him to a chair ane began, wit 
preface : 
“The last time that you were here, you ¢ c 
. and unblushingly confessed that, during ou 
to ee a Eke told my daughter 
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you iced her, and had drawn from her, in 
return, an admission that she loved you. I 
called your conduct dishonourable—which it was. 
- But it would be even more dishonourable on your 
part, were you now to make any attempt at 
evading the usual consequences of such conduct.”’ 
~“T don’t think I have any wish to evade 
them,’ answered Eric mildly. “ That is, if you 
“understand what I should understand by usual 
consequences of such conduct.” 
- Lady Maunsell looked impatient and disap- 
“pointed. It was a delight to her to assert the 
superior force of her will by making people do 
he things that they did not want to do; but 
there was little satisfaction to be got: ‘out of 
“spurring a willing horse. 
~~ At all events, you will not be permitted 
to evade them,” she rejoined; ‘‘ make up your 
“mind to that, please. Personally, as I dare say 
“you know, I can see little to like or admire in you. 
“I have never read your poems; but judging by 
your conversation, they must be poor stuff, and 
even those who are apt to be attracted by super- 
ficial cleverness admit that, in the way of painting 
and playing the piano, you are nothing more than 
“a rather brilliant amateur. So, at least; I am 
told: for my own part, I don’t think that” men 
“were sent into the world to practise such feminine © 
accomplishments, and to my mind you would only 
be a shade more estimable than you are if you 
excelled in them.”’ 
> “ Wouldn’t the world be rather dull if all men 
“were mace of the same pattern?’ Eric ventured 
to ask. “ Poets and musicians and painters have 
a raison d étre, surely.” 
-. Lady Maunsell waved her hand imperiously. 
“We will not argue the point,’’ she answered, 
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“and I shall be obliged if you will low me to. 
_. finish without further interruptions. I was going 

to say that, although I don’t think much of youd 
Bertha appears to have conceived a. genuine | 
attachment for you; and I am of opinion that, 
subject to certain necessary limitations, every 
woman, ought to be free to choose her husband 
for herself. I have therefore decided to with- 
draw my opposition to your marriage—which 
will take place with as little delay as possible.” | 

Upon the very slightest encouragement Eric 
would have embraced Lady Maunsell then and 
there ; but it is needless to say that he received 
no encouragement whatsoever to attempt such 
familiarities, so he’ had to content himself with 
extravagant demonstrations of joy and fervent 
protestations of gratitude. These were speetitiyg 
~ cut short. 

“There, that will do,’’ said his future motheal 
in-law acidly. “It is as well that you do not 
raise difficulties, although I may tell you that, 
under any circumstances; I should have held 
you to your pledge. When I have resolved 
upon a course which I consider right it is not 
easy to thwart me, and I should have made yo 
marry my daughter even if you had been reluctant 
‘to do so. = 

Eric looked at her, thought of poor. Peter| 
Garnett, and, by dint of biting his lips, success- 
fully repressed a smile. ‘“‘I really believe ~ 
you would,” he answered. % 

Lady Maunsell was pleased to take this as P 
compliment, and the austerity of her demeanou ‘ 
relaxed ever so slightly. q 

“Since that is your belief,’’ she observed, 
“you will, no doubt, recognize the necessity off 
obeying me as to minor details COR eetae wi t is 
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‘marriage. The ceremony will take place - 
Ty quietly indeed a few weeks hence, at some  _— 
Il and distant town, probably at Falmouth _ 
Penzance. Do you object to being married 
ither of those places ? ”’ 
Oh dear no; not in the least answered 
- radiantly. ees i: 
ady Maunsell’s brow was once more clouded 

ith a shade of disappointment. Of course she 
could not really have uttered such words; but 

“might almost have been conjectured from the 
in her eyes that she was saying to herself, 
nfound you! can’t you have the decency to ¢ 
bject to something ?’’ What she did say was: 

Very well. Then I will make up my mind, ¥ 
will let you know in the course of the next — 
ity-four hours to what destination I have ~ 
ded to take my daughter. You will have to 


¥ 
2) 
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sh for the requisite length of time. You will 
refrain from-mentioning your approaching 4 
triage to any one. Immediately after the 
eremony it will be announced in the newspapers, 
there will be no further need for secrecy. 
7, | know what you are going to say: you 
ld like to know what need there is for secrecy 

I. Iam not bound to gratify your curiosity ; 


that your father has deprived himself of all 
to consideration at my hands by the in- cs 
ge and defiant attitude which he has thought 
(oO adopt, and that, as I do not care to be 
bjected to further annoyance by him, I prefer 
ep him in the dark as to what is about to 
place until it shall be an accomplished fact. 
s you object to that?” _ 
Eric did not even object to that. He 


Es 


me oly Right that a father was an uncom 
clever old gentleman and that he himself was ar 
uncommonly lucky fellow. For the life of hi 
he could not help thanking Lady Maunsell o 
more; and she replied with agreeable cand 
that he had nothing to thank her for, since s. 
would assuredly never have selected him as 
son-in-law. ae 
ee “ If you must needs return thanks,” she ade E: 
“you had better. return them to Providence, se 
_ decrees of which are frequently incomprehensibl 
to our frail mortal minds. Possibly you ma} 
-. wish to thank Bertha too. If so, you oe e: 
| Ker, : 
With that Lady Maunsell swept out of t ng 
_ room; nor did she reappear until Eric had taken 
a his departure, although it was a good hour an 
_ half before the two happy lovers could make 
~ their minds to a temporary Severance. Duri 
ic their interview they had, of course, a great de 
to say to one another ; but as to the sudden ai 
Ee inexplicable surrender which had been. made 
ir wishes they said remarkably little. Aft 
all, what did they care about the dissensions and 
plots of their respective parents? They we 
going to be united by bonds which no es 
lots or dissensions could break; they w 
Pink to, be perfectly happy, and neither 
- them had the slightest wish for a fashionab 
or largely attended wedding. 

‘I’m rather sorry,” Eric remarked, ‘‘ tha 
mustn't tell the girls; but I dare say the 
forgive me. It certainly wouldn’t do to 
offending your mother on their account. 
should have liked to let Peter Garnett into thé} 
secret too, ‘Poor old Peter !—won't ee a st 


Lee 


ey for j oe ‘when be oye 


es « Thank you,” answered Bertha, laughing ; 

“you are very flattering. Almost as flattering 
as Mr. Garnett himself has taken so much trouble 
to be. But really, if you will believe me, his: 
alarm was quite uncalled for; because nothing 
would ever have induced me to accept him. I 
said soto mamma ; and [ think that is one reason 
why she gave in ; ‘for she does mean to be kind, 
although she insists upon being obeyed.”’ 
_ “ Yes,” assented Eric, a little doubtiully, “I 
dare say she does. All the same, I shan’t feel 
quite. comfortable until you belong to me and are 
free from her control for ever. 

“It is said by those whom Heaven has hiewes 
with mothers-in-law that this is not an invariable 
result of marriage; but Eric was too happy and 
400 sanguine to anticipate potential bickerings, 
and his father would doubtless have pointed out 
to him that, in a pecuniary sense at all events, he 
would, after marriage, be able to snap his finger 
and thumb under Lady Maunsell’s venerable 
nose. 

On the following morning he received a few 
lines from Bertha, informing him that she and 
her mother were about to start for Penzance, 
whither he would be expected to proceed as soon 
as possible; and while he was exultingly making 
preparations for departure, who should walk in® 
but Peter Garnett. It was early in the day for 
Peter, who usually breakfasted at a liberal 
half-past ten, to be out and about ; but there are 
occasions in the lives of most people when 
Fortune has shown herself so beneficent that 
some sort of sacrifice seems only due to the fickle 
goddess, and this, it appeared, was one of them. 
Ata glance it could be seen that Peter was him- 
self again. His face, which had ot late become 
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elongated by care, had resumed its former round- 


ness of outline; a happy smile was upon his lips ; 


his eyeglass beamed affectionately upon his friend, 
and his whole person diffused an atmosphere of 
mellow contentment. , 4 
“T felt that there could be no rest for me until 

I had imparted the glad tidings to somebody, 
he explained, ‘‘ and it so happens that you are the 
only person in London from whom I could expect 
the sympathy which is my due. Iam sure I maj 
count upon your warm congratulations when - 
tell you that Lady Maunsell has conferred the 
most distinguished order of the sack uponme. I 
arrived by post this morning, and it was sweetly 
beautifully explicit. She said it was best ans 
kindest to be explicit; so, after paying a hig] 
tribute to my personal qualities, she proceeded t 
state that she had noticed, with much regret, | 
erowing attachment on my part to her daughte1 
This she regretted because, notwithstanding he 
sincere regard for me, she could not think that 3 
would be right or wise to give her daughter to_ 
man so unhappily and so avowedly addicted to th 
pomps and vanities of the world. That is wh 
she is leaving London to-day, without so muc 
as telling me whither she is bound. He 
daughter, you see, is So inflammable, and I am s 
notoriously irresistible, that heroic measures mu: 
needs be taken in order to avert a catastroph 
Eric, my dear boy, your father is a most remar!] 
able man. How the deuce he has contrived 1 
bring about this blessed change I have no idee 
but from a note which he was so kind as to wri 
+o me before he sailed for Sweden, I gather that 
am indebted to him for it, and I propose to dru 
nis health this evening with you in a bottle of tI 
very best champagne that the club can produc 


full justice, I will make it two bottles.”’ 


the night mail, could not accept his friend’s 
erelty and he was not sorry to have an ex- 


be almost impossible for him to spend several 


oject which he had been ordered to keep dark. 
ndeed, the lame excuse of a previous engage- 


ypen incredulity. 

An engagement which will take you out of 
‘own, I presume,’ observed Peter, laughing. 
‘May it prove a permanent one, and may you 
ever have cause torepent it. I’m not inquisitive, 
y dear fellow; I don’t want to ask any ques- 


ask; but you needn’t reply unless you like. Do 
vou happen to know where your father is at the 
resent moment ? ”’ 


‘Eric. “‘ He talked of Norway and Sweden and 
Finland ; but he said there would be no use in my 
writing to him for the next six weeks or so.”’ — 

_ “Ah! well, as I have said before, he is a most 
markable man, and one feels a legitimate 
riosity as to the means by which remarkable 
“men achieve their ends. I dare say he won't 
mind telling me when he comes home; but 
ether he does or whether he doesn’t, I shall 
ways regard him as my truest benefactor. 
Now, I think I will go and see my mother. 
eaven be praised! I am not afraid of my 
other ; and as she has been to some extent the 


; Prune: than Gost that I am not se doi him. 


Eric, having decided to leave for Cornwall by 


: hours in Peter's company without divulging a _ 


ions. At least there is one that I should like to 


-“T haven’t the ghost of an idea,”’ answered 


at 


As 


et Pete withdrew ; but upon the threshold he ati 3 
back and said: 


leben after uttering ie nalial cenumients 


‘Look here, Eric; 1 don’t know what you re | 
going to do, and I don’t ask; but I can 1 
leave you without Diese one final word. é 
_ of warning in your ear. Whatever may happen, 
you mustn’t allow yourself to be drawn into a 
quarrel with the old woman. Don’t be misled 
by any previous advice that I may have 
given you ; the case, I take it, 1s materially © 
altered since the’ Wiesbaden days. You wanted — 
to insinuate yourself into her good graces then, 
whereas now you will naturally want to keep her 
at a distance. Therefore you can’t do better 
than stick to your old plan of agreeing with every 
word that she says. By pursuing that system 
through thick and thin you will Peaban drive 
_ her mad, and so you will be able to consign her | 
 toanice private lunatic asylum, where you won't 
be allowed to visit her, because the sight of you 
will exasperate her to frenzy. Good-bye, and 
good luck to you! ”’ 
Without entertaining the sinister design sug- | 
gested to him, Eric certainly did, during the next | 
few weeks, acquiesce cheerfully in every senti- 
ment and proposition that proceeded from Lady 
~ Maunsell’s lips ; and if he did: not actually drive | 
her out of her senses by doing so, he at all events] 
deprived her of any wish to take up her future} 
residence with the young couple. So the wisdor 4 
of Peter’s counsel was justified by results. = 
Penzance, as all the world knows, is a charming| 
place; but if St. Michael’s Mount had been re- 
moved, if the dancing waves of Mount’s Bay had 
been changed from bright blue to dirty grey, and 
if the surrounding hills had been repay Dy 


4 couraged him to do it, and it is possible that she 


As for Lady Maunsell, there is no reason at 
e Cornish watering-place, while it is certain 
-conclusion. By betaking yourself to Finland 


n hardly do as much by merely journeying 
wn to a remote corner of England, and Lady 


: ould he return to London, to find that both she 
id his son had mysteriously disappeared, his 


: lost. Of Lady Hexham’s letters she could 


EP Course and confidence, however, returned to 
1er bi at potent the ypecine cay dawned, 


be feared that one of them even went so far 
to occasionally spout fragments of his own — 
etry into the other’s ear. After all, she en- — 


ispose by the simple expedient of leaving them 
answered ; but the return of General Langdale 


et A SE to. Eric’ s and Bertha’s eyes. 8% 
They were left very much to themselves. | Theta « : 
alked together; they sailed together; it is 


ay have enjoyed it. What doesn’t one enjoy — 
uring that fleeting glimpse of Paradise which 
-vouchsafed at least once in a lifetime to the © 
ost commonplace of mortals, as well as to poets ? | 


to suppose that she enjoyed her sojourn in ~ 
at she had more reasons than one to long for — 
u may, indeed, vanish for a season, but you ih 
aunsell had found it indispensable to leave her : 
dress at her London residence. Thus it was | 
at sorrowful, bewildered, and expostulatory — 
etters from Lady Hexham were forwarded to A 
3 ear of a sudden descent on the part of her enemy ae 


eneral Langdale. His trip to Scandinavia 
night, she thought, have been only a blind. 


~ 


‘suspicions might be aroused and all might “yet : 
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and she heaved a great sigh of relief after the q 
simple ‘ceremony which had converted her 4 
daughter into Mrs. Eric Langdale had received — 
the sanction of the Law and the benediction of A 
the Church. It was a very simple ceremony 
and was witnessed by a mere handful of spectators. 
Some interest and curiosity had naturally been 
aroused at the hotel where the bride and her 
mother were staying; but Lady Maunsell’s 
unquestionable piety and respectability, supple- 
mented by her equally unquestionable wealth, 
had encouraged general acceptation of her state- 
ment that she had left London because she did ~ 
not think that a solemn rite ought to be made ~ 
the occasion of thoughtless festivity and idle ~ 
jesting. The same assertion had carried convic- — 
tion to the mind of the worthy old gentleman — 
who officiated, and who had conceived for Lady — 
Maunsell sentiments of the highest respect, not — 
unmingled with awe. : “al 
- Before donning his surplice he had privately | 
begged his wife to furnish him with a list of | 
unavoidable engagements, so that he might — 
truthfully plead inability to be present at the 
wedding breakfast, should such an entertainment ; 
have been ordered, and should he be invited to — 
attend it. Mr. Langdale was a nice young fellow, — 
he said, and Miss Maunsell seemed to be a good — 
little girl; but they would probably be leaving — 
by the up express, and he did not wish to find | 
himself alone with Lady Maunsell. ‘ 

“Prom the look in her eye, and from certain” 
remarks which she has let fall,” he explained, 
“T feel sure that she would avail herself of such 
an opportunity to cross-examine me about the 
Apostolical Succession, or Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, or some other difficult subject, and you know, 


‘ 
‘y 


my dear, how flustered I am apt to become when — ; 
people engage mein a viva voce controversy.”’ 
The wedding breakfast, therefore, was not 
graced by the presence of a single guest, and the» 
only speech delivered on the occasion was the © 
rf brief and pithy one pronounced by Lady Maun- 
sell. | 
— “You have now,” said she, addressing the 
newly married pair, “‘ been made man and wife © 
_ by your own wish and with my assent, which; — 
~ you will please bear in mind, does not imply my — 
- approval. You have taken one another for better 
_ or for worse, and if either of you should subse- 
quently repent of what you have done to-day, — 
no blame can attach to me in the matter. On © 
your return from the Continent you will probably — 
begin to look out for a permanent home, and as 
my house in Rutland Gate will be unoccupied 
during the months of August, September, and 
October, you can make any temporary use of it 
that may be convenient to you. I have already 
explained what your financial position will be 
under my late husband’s will., Your marriage — 
will at once be announced in the first column of 
the Times and other newspapers. And now,” 
ee she added, turning to Eric with a grim smile, 
s “perhaps you will kindly give me your father’s 
- London address. He may wish to see me when 
“he comes back to this country, and I shall be at 
home for several weeks to come.” 

Eric mentioned the name of his father’s club, 
adding: “‘ But, of course, he will find a letter 
_ from me waiting for him there ; and I’m sure he 
_ won't be displeased to hear of my good fortune, 
_ though, perhaps, just at first, he may be a little 
bit hurt at not having been taken into our 
confidence.” 
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“ Whether he is pleased or displeased, observed 
Lady Maunsell, “ he will have to make the best 
_ of what has been done: for it is very certain that 
“he can’t undo it. Unless you wish to miss the 
train you had better be starting, I think.” 


CHAPTER x: 


is  EREDITARY legislators had ase for. : 
“| the most part, quitted London, and the 
osen representatives of a free people wer 
eginning to hope that they might soon be per 
nitted to follow suit, when General Langdal 
isembarked at Millwall Docks, after a smooth 
nd pleasant passage from Gothenburg. His 
aughters, in accordance with arrangements 
2ade prior to his departure, had, he knew, finished 
their season and left the metropolis by this time, 
nder the wing of their aunt. Probably they 
were now disporting themselves at Cowes; 
possibly one or other of them might have become | 
ngaged to some eligible young man. In fact, 
al a sorts of things, agreeable Or disagreeable, a 
night have occurred during an interim which, 
far as news of the outer world went, had been F 
to him an absolute blank; only he did not think 
that anything particularly. vexatious could have. 
ppened, because he had found no telegram 
awaiting him at Stockholm on his passage hie 
tk ne bright northern city. 


_ awaiting him at his club, whither He erbcecdeet 
as soon as he had performed a leisurely toilet, 
and when he had ensconced himself comfortably 
in a ie of the library, his search through the 
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~ He thought he would read Eric’s communication 
- first, since it was likely to be at once the more 


amusing and the more explicit of the two, and 
he laughed softly to himself while perusing it. 
_ The young man had written from Paris on the 
~ morrow of his wedding-day, expressing himself as 


rapturous bridegrooms are doubtless accustomed 


to express themselves in those rare cases when — 
they take anyone except their brides into their 
confidence. The General, it must be confessed, 
skipped the raptures. He wanted to get out of 
the present into the historical tense, which began 


~ on the third page, and which dealt with a 


narrative highly diverting and gratifying to a 
.mature strategist. | 


“T really don’t know,’ . Eric concluded, © 
“ whether this is what you foresaw and intended, ~ 
or whether you will think that I ought to have — 
let you and the rest of the family hear of my : 
engagement. All I can say is that I wasnt ‘ 
allowed any choice in the matter. Conditions — 
were dictated to me, and of course I couldnt — 
do otherwise than accept them. Lady Maunsell’s | 
idea evidently is that you will be furious ; though | 
why she should have taken up such an idea passes 
my comprehension. As if any father in England 
wouldn’t be only too proud and happy to have | 
Bertha for a daughter-in-law !—not to speak of 
the money, which many people would consider 
an important advantage. She—Bertha, I mean_ 
——will have it that her mother’s heart is softer 
than her words, and that she seized upon the first | 
plausible pretext for yielding that came to hand. 
After all, you know, that may be true; for, 
although I can’t flatter myself that Lady Maunsell 
has much love for me, I believe she really is fond, 
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| of. my Dad Bertha. How, Pdcedi could she — 
help it? I dare say you will laugh at what 
you will most likely set down as a _lover’s 
rhapsodies; but J am very certain that when 
you come to know Bertha better, you will agree — 
with me that never since the world began was > 
pinere: 7 etc. etc. etc. 
: At this point Eric’s effusion ceased to be 
interesting, and the General laid it aside for 
_ possible future reference and more probable 
future destruction. The contents of the next 
envelope that he tore open were much less 
- voluminous, consisting, as they did, of a single — 
_ sheet of paper, upon which the following words 
_ were inscribed, in a large, bold handwriting : 


“Lady Maunsell presents her compliments to 
_ Major-General Langdale, and begs to say that 
_-she will be at home any afternoon from five © 
to seven o'clock (Sundays excepted) until the © 
15th of August next. Should General Langdale — 
_ desire to call upon Lady Maunsell, she will be 
happy to receive him, and she trusts that his 
- common sense will lead him to approach her 

with proper courtesy and calmness.’ 


_ Nobody had ever accused General Langdale of 
discourtesy ; nor did his habitual calmness show 
any outward sign of disturbance as he drove in 
a hansom towards Rutland Gate to keep the 
' assignation conveyed to him with so much_ 
defiant dignity. But on arriving at his goal, he 
- schooled his features into an expression of suit- 
able gravity, and it was with a very sad and re- 
-proachful air that he advanced to meet the lady 
into whose august presence he was immediately 
shered. 


is ah, ee Mehesel! tr he Mata “do 
you think this has been quite fair play on your 
ak alae 
eo Were 1 as devoid of Christian principle as 
I believe you to be,’’ Lady Mavnsell replied, 
“J might say that, having been unfairly treated, | 
Thad a right to retaliate ; but I am not tempted © 
to make use of such dubious excuses, because I~ 
am not called upon to excuse myself. I do not 
admit for a moment that I have been Sun ty) of) 9 
what you call unfair play.” 

~*~ What !—not in kidnapping my poor inno- 


Eick of letters ?”” : 
_ ‘** Kidnapping’ is an offensive word to employ, a 
General Langdale, besides being a ridiculously — 
- inappropriate one. Your son is of age; he is © 
not under a control; and even if you pay “I 


him to marry.” | 
eo “No; but if | had been am Paelang, I could, 
as you are aware, have divulged certain secrets 
which would probably have prevented him — 
from marrying. ag 
“You should have thought of that before you 3 
left England. You had me in your power; | 
you could have imposed any conditions that x 
you pleased upon me; but you chose to impose — 
' only one, which has been faithfully observed. — 
_ This, you see, comes of interfering with what — 
does not concern you. No doubt vou flattered — 
yourself that you were extremely clever when — 
“you forbade me to ally myself with your friends _ 
Lord and Lady Hexham, but you forgot that — 
_there was a member of your own family who — 
asked nothing better than to step into Mr. — 
_Garnett’s vacant Place. And then you must 4 


needs" go. abroad: for six: Geeks” ane cael 
onceal your whereabouts! Really one would 
almost think you had done it on purpose!" 
_ “One would, indeed,’’ assented the General 
agging his head sorrowfully. Pe VEsutM 
ouldn’t fairly complain of anybody for asserting 
that I had done it on purpose. As you justly 
observe, this comes of trying to be clever.” — 

“Jt does. And what is the result of your 
officious meddling ? Why, simply that the 


you wished to preserve others has fallen upon 
you, and that you have rendered yourself utterly 
powerless to harm me for the future. For yot 
will not, I presume, now proclaim to the world 
pet your son’s mother-in-law was once a Hehe if, 
‘ dancer, nor will you encourage that vicious — 
( old tea-planter out in Ceylon to revive memories ‘ 


which are unlikely to be stirred up by any bodes : 


” AR 


“Tt is too true. I must telegraph to Drys-_ 
ale at once and tell him to hold his tongue.” 
_ Lady Maunsell smiled triumphantly and com- 
' passionately. ‘It would be hypocritical,” iy 
_. remarked, “ to say that I sympathize with you, 
General Langdale; but I can well understand © i) : 
what your mortification and self-reproach must — 
be. I scarcely know whether it will console _ 
you or not to be told that I was as little anxious | ; 
as you were for the match which you have been 
instrumental in bringing about. Your ere 
may or may not be an ancient one, and your — 
_ family pride may or may not be ridiculous ; ; Ae 5 
haven’t troubled myself to make any inquiries — 
upon the subject. But, had you left the alternagay 
ne open. to me, I should greatly have Sapa 
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Lady Maunsell drew herself up. | 
‘“T am sorry to say,” she replied, “‘ that Lady 
Hexham—whose motives for befriending Bertha 
must, I fear, have been purely mercenary— — 
wrote to me, after the marriage, in terms so un- 


_ Jadylike and so intemperate that I have been — 
- compelled to decline all further intercourse with — 


her. Mr. Garnett, who was good enough to call 


upon me one day, had the good taste to con- 
_ gratulate me, and I understand that he has) 
since sent Eric a handsome wedding present. 


Mr. Garnett is a sensible man, as well as a gentle- — 
man. He evidently recognized the fact that 


what has been done cannot be undone, and the 


only allusion that he made to his personal dis- 
appointment was the remark—da_ tolerably — 
truthful one, I believe—that, when I have made 


up my mind to adopt any given course, there 


is little to be gained by opposing me.” 


“I am quite of Peter’s mind,’ the General — 
declared with a sigh. “It is obvious that 
this marriage cannot be annulled, and it is 


not less obvious that you have defeated me 
with my own weapons. Well, my dear madam, 


I can at least take a beating good-humouredly 
and try to make the best of it. Circumstances, 
together with your remarkably clever manipu- 


lation of them, have converted us into friends, 


in so far as that our interests must henceforth 
be identical. JI am as much concerned as you 
are to draw an impenetrable veil over the past, 
and neither my son nor your daughter will ever 
hear from me that their happiness is due to an 
abortive attempt on my part to blemish the high 
reputation which you enjoy in religious circles. 
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se us thee that their happiness may be tastings 
nd let us shake hands upon it. When all is 
said and done, we might be a great deal worse off 
than we are, mightwe not ? ”’ 

_ Lady Maunsell accepted the olive branch. 
Perhaps she would have been rather better 


_ pleased if her antagonist had displayed less — 


_ philosophy; but, on the other hand, it had 
- to be remembered that he could, if he had chosen 


3 

_ to be obstinate and unreasonable, have given — 
by her a good deal of trouble yet; and when one | 
' 


_ has been completely victorious, one can afford _ 
_ to be magnanimous. So she said : | 
“Friends, in the ordinary worldly accepta- 
tion of the term, we can scarcely be, General 
_ Langdale; nor, I think, will it be either practi- 
- cable or desirable for two persons whose views 
_ of life and duty differ so widely as ours to meet 


as well as wrong, for us to quarrel, and although 
I may not be able to entertain much esteem 
- for your character or respect for your abilities, I 
- shall not, I assure you, harbour any unchristian 
_ feeling of resentment against you. 

_ With that they parted; and the General, 
--as he walked away, was shaken by inward 
* laughter. “Ah, dear me!” he mused; ‘it 
has been a good joke—a capital joke; but the 
sad thing is that nobody but myself will ever 
have a chance of appreciating it. One hates 
to be so egotistical and miserly; but there’s 


a frequently in the future. Yet it would be foolish, — 


ar 


~ 


no help for it. However sorely tempted Lee 


may be, I mustn’t yield to temptation.”’ 


To this heroic resolution General Langdale 


has continued true. Mr. Drysdale is now dead ; 
no other person of inconveniently tenacious 
_ memory has as yet turned up from the southern 


| ‘sphere Mr. and Mrs. £ 

have py to perplex themselves about t 
mystery which attended their union. They are 
inclined to think that the despotic ‘lady who | 
ordered it did so for reasons of her own, without 
any spur of outside pressure, and the General has 
oy obtained from them the oe ine 


as a narrow shave,” 

ddering retrospectively, 
me a lesson which I Yaa t Bae S. : 
irry! It isn’t every day that ster pop 


‘ a poets the sae of pe papas.” 
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“OW that. it is all over, J feel ‘dreadfully 
\\ depressed. Weddings are always de- 
ressing things; but in London theyre: 
o bad, because, when once one has cane ec 
of the ‘bride and bridegroom, one can chan 
e’s frock and drive off somewhere and forget 
about it. Down here in the country it is quite 
another thing. There can be no escape from the © 
tmosphere of laborious festivity which will 
brood over us, I suppose, for another two days : 
at least ; there can be no escape from the ball — 
- at which I am to entertain the neighbourhood — 
' to-night, nor from the foolish remarks which I — : 
know will be made to me several hundreds of 
times and to which [I shall have to listen witha 
smiling face. The house is full of relations of © 
is, whorn I scarcely know and have no particule 
wish to know, besides a host of our own people, 
om, of course, I do know, and only wish I | 
idn’ t! I have got rid of them until dinner- | 
me, though, which is one small mercy. The 
oment that the happy pair had driven away, a * 
aid I had a headache and must go upstairs be 
to rest; so here I am, securely locked into my 
bedroom, sitting by the open window which — 
overlooks the garden, where I can see some of B Maa 
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people being one and all such bores, but princi- 
pally because I have an overpowering desire to 
talk the whole thing over, and because I was 
afraid that if I remained downstairs I should 
_. pour forth my tale into somebody or other’s ear, 
and be sorry for it afterwards. 
I am not altogether satisfied with Lucy’s 
marriage. Most likely it will turn out quite 
as well as other marriages; still, one always: 
_ _has a few misgivings at the last moment, and 
then it is that a discreet and sympathetic friend 
is so truly valuable. In all this great house full 
of people I can’t think of one who corresponds 
to that description. Of course there is Henry ; 
but I can’t tell Henry everything, and if I did, 
he wouldn’t understand. I was lamenting over 
_ my enforced reserve just now when all of a sudden 
'a bright idea occurred to me and cheered me — 
up a good deal. Why should I not make a 
confidant of the public? I immediately made 
up my mind that I would. I seated myself at 
my writing-table, got out paper anda pen, and 
now I am going to begin. When my manuscript — 
is completed I shall send it to a certain editor, 
who, I hope, will have the interests of his maga- 
zine sufficiently at heart to publish it. Jf he ~ 
won't have it, it must be burnt, I suppose; but 
either way I shall have gained the safety-valve 
_ which is what my feelings require at the present 
moment. 
I was reading a little volume of French poems 
the other day, in which the author incidentally — 
marks : : | 
E “‘ Soyons francs! a bas la frime! 


Ce n’est pas pour toi, lecteur, 
' C’est pour moi que l’on m’imprime.” 


Ny 


at is precisely my case. I am writing this — 
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e ite 4 gains any amusement Or instruc- 
ion roe it, so much the better for the public. 


will ae me tospeak. I shall call myself Lads 
Devereux—which is as pretty a name as my real — 
One—and with the few additional changes of — 
names and places that I shall make, I am sure 
aat I shall prevent my friends from recognizing — 
her themselves or me in the individuals about 
be mentioned. For onething, I doubt whether 
ey read magazines much; and for another, 
know that they don’t consider me capable of , _ 
iting in one. Maria is the only person who is” ~ 
‘the least likely to suspect anything; and | 
really I don’t much care if she does. She has 
eserved all I may have occasion to say of her— 
‘and more ; besides which, if she is foolish enough 
o put the cap on and assert that I made it, 
obody will believe her. Never shake:thy curly 
me, Maria! Thou canst not sav [. 


/It is’ strange upon what trifling accidents 

ur fate in life depends. Not that Henry’s 
ccident was a trifling one for him, poor old 
ellow, since it deprived him of a whole season’s 
hunting ; ; still, when one thinks of all. that 
happened in consequence of it, one can’t help 
making an observation which has been made 
mice or twice before, perhaps. For my own | 
art, although I was frightened out of my wits _ 
hen my husband was carried home, one day 
hortly after the hunting began, with a 
roken leg and two or three ribs staved in, I | 
paca an: didn’ t geet going up to London 


ie 


of We ocalt said, ener was no pei use in out 
_ staying down here when he couldn’t mount | 
_ horse; and so, as soon as he was able to hobble 
about again, we moved up to Grosvenor Place 
and began to see our friends, of whom there were 
plenty about. I believe there are plenty of people 
in town all through the winter nowadays. 
What made me particularly anxious to begin 
the season. in good time this year was that I 
had undertaken to bring out my sister Lucy, and 
I naturally, wished her to have as long an inn- 
ings as possible. Certainly there is a delightful 
freedom from responsibility in writing under an 
assumed name. It enables me to say wha : 
otherwise I could hardly have put into plai 
terms, namely, that as papa was too poor, or 
- too stingy, or too much of an invalid (I woul 
state which it was, only really I don’t quite know), 
- to take a house in London for the season this 
year, I had been entrusted with the task of 
- marrving Lucy well; and I may add that I had 
- been chosen instead of my elder sister Maria, not 
only because | am so much more good-natured 
than she is, but because she and her husband, 
in spite of all their money, are not qudte in the 
‘same sort of society as we are. I should nev ; 
dream of saying this by word of mouth to anybody, 
_ and indeed I have always tried to make the best 
- of Mr. M‘Coyne and to ignore his horrible vul 
 garity and his Glasgow accent, and I used to ask 
“him to dinner twice every year, until Henry said) 
_ he could not stand the man any longer. Afte 
- that, what could Ido? One must give way to 
one’s husband in some things, and it is absurd off 
_ Maria to go on about it as she does. I have ue 
“her over and over again that she i is yeceaes 


ee Fee 


ben 


1ersel: ny of my patties hae even to x 
g er dreadful old man with her when there 
sa crowd and nobody islikely to noticehim. 
Well, Lucy arrived a few days after we had 
t blished ourselves in London, and upon the 


i ole I was very well satisfied with her appear- 


nce. One thing and another had prevented me 


‘om going down to Wales, where my father's or a 
lace is, for more than two years; and the last 
ae I had seen my youngest sister she had beena > Be 
wky. schoolgirl, about whom it was impossible 
foretell anything, except that she was going to 


e extremely tall, so that it was an immense 
relief to me to find her developed into a really 
od-looking young woman. I don’t think her _ 
tty as—well, as some members of our ~ 
but she has a certain freshness of colour- 
and timidity of manner, and a sort of startled- _ 
wn look in her big brown eyes—in short, that _ 
1ocent style of beauty which so many men | 


1 in love with. I felt quite easy in my min di 
out her, being sure that there would be no diffi- 
uty in finding her a suitable husband; andthen, 


often happens, the very thing that I was 


king for turned up in the person of Sir Charles — “4 


Sir Charles was a baronet ; he was young and 
andsome and very well off; if mamma was not 
isfied with that, I thought, she must be too 
ambitious. He wasacaptain—shall we say in the - 

ath Life Guards, so as to throw people a little 
off the scent >—and was very well known about 
I had been acquainted with him for 


me years, but I don’t remember his calling — he 
upon me—at least, I don’t remember his coming a 


tea-time—until one day shortly after Lucy and 
perrened te to meet : him at a ner Pee, The 


. moment that he ene he room or saw that ie 
had come with a purpose—men have an un- 
mistakable look at such times—and I was glad 
to notice Lucy blushing becomingly in a corner. 
I was glad, too, that Sir Charles had had the 
sense to bring with him a brother-officer, one 
Frank Llewellyn, a very nice boy whose people 
live near us in Wales, and whom I had known more 
or less all my life. When I say that I was glad 
to see Frank Llewellyn, I simply mean that three 
is an awkward number, and that Frank was 
a nice boy—nothing more than that. And 
perhaps it may be as well to state at once that I 
like young men to admire me in a respectful way, 
and do commissions for me, and make themselves 
generally useful, and that I don’t see the slightest 
harmin wv. Jam not going to enter upon that 
tiresome old question of whether there can be 
such a thing as friendship between the two sexes. 
Men always look at the matter in such a horrid, 
coarse way, except when they are trying to 
make out a case for themselves; while women 
shrink from admitting the truth, which is that 
such friendships, though rare, are quite possible, 
but that friendships with a dash of flirtation in 
them are far more common, and are, as a general 
rule, perfectly harmless. However, as I said 
before, I have no desire to discuss the subject. 
All I wish to say is that if certain Moody-and- 
Sankey-monious ladies, who wear blue ribbons and 
blow a trumpet when they do their alms (yes, 
my dear Maria, you are quite right, I mean you), 
had no worse sins on their consciences than I have, 
they would not feel obliged to assert their own 
virtues by perpetual moaning over the wickedness 
of others. 

After that first day the two men came often to 


us and always came together. They were 
h very nice in their different ways, but Frank 
decidedly the more amusing of the two. Sir 
rles, I must confess, was not brilliant. He 
one of those quiet, smiling men who will sit 
tentedly listening to you by the hour together, 
id never originate a single remark, which, 
under the circumstances, was a pity, for men of 
iat stamp always require a good deal of drawing 
it, and I felt sure that poor Lucy, with her shy- 
sss and inexperience, would never be able to 
anage this. However, I took him in hand my- 
self, and soon found out what his subjects were, 
while Frank, in the most accommodating manner, 
attered away to my sister until a change 
partners could be effected. Sir Charles put 
@ very much in mind of one of those narghilés 
hich require an able-bodied slave to start them 
it can be kept going for a long time afterwards 
ith very little exertion on the part of the smoker. 
It fell to my lot to start him every afternoon ; 
when once [ had got him into swing, I passed 
him on to Lucy with my best wishes. I can't 
y that he was particularly marked in his atten- 
ons to her; yet, since he turned up with the 
most regularity day after day, it was natural 
to infer that he was slowly bringing his mind to 
bear upon the subject of matrimony. 

_ During the season I never seem able to find 
any time to amuse myself; but as we were 
now only in the month of February I had an 
- abundance of spare evenings, which we employed 
_very pleasantly in dining together a little earlier 
han usual and going to the theatre afterwards. 
p Henry, who, when he is in London, simply lives 
‘at his clubs, never spoilt the symmetry of our 
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ie my conten as Sassileawa as I coil have wis € 
By the way, I hope no one will think tha 
am one of those vulgar women who habitually 
address men by their Christian names. Fran 
Llewellyn was hardly to be called a man, an 
I have known him since he was a baby. a 
the same time, I don’t profess to deny that he 
may have understood. our intimacy in a rather 
different spirit. The truth—and I am det 
mined to write nothing but the truth—is th 
you can’t make yourself and your house attractiy 
to a young man for weeks together by treat 
him as a nonentity, and it seemed to me ver 
desirable that, on Lucy’s account, Grosveno 
Place should be made attractive to some on 
besides Sir Charles Thorpe. Therefore I pe 
mitted and encouraged Frank to pay me certe 
small attentions, and was only sorry that Sir 
Charles should consider it necessary to waste 
so much time and brain-power in saying flatter 
ing things to me which would have been m 
“more appropriately addressed to my sister. 

I wonder why some kind of neuter hum 
being was not created. Both the masculine 
and feminine varieties of the species become 
so desperately wearisome, after their respective 
fashions, when one has had too long a dose « 
them. Of all the people whom I know, Henry 
is the only one who never bores me ; but perhap 
that is because he so seldom honours me wit 
his company, and also because. I am a little b: 
afraid of him. Everybody else is a greater or le 
burden, and when I am in low spirits I do yearn 
for a third sex, with ways and manners of i 
own. I remember mentioning this one day t 
Sir Charles, who replied, with that delighte 
Ke smile wae, comes over his face when he thin: 


ays y 
Lee tate 


i upon something clever “You must 
angels, Lady Devereux, and I’m sure I 
wonder at your discovering that they 
he only fit company for you. | 
lowever, I don’t think that was quite what 4 
eant. The fact was that I was getting a 
tle tired of the society of these two amiable 
ung men, and the more so because IJ felt, like 
e farmer with his bottle of claret, that we i 
didn’t seem to get no forrarder.”’ I knew : 
t Sir Charles was not at all the kind of person: 9% 
ommit himself to a proposal hastily; but it 
discouraging to toil for a month without making 
Ly perceptible progress, and it did not appear to 
» that he was the least more attentive to 
ucy at the end of that time than he had been 
‘the beginning. Besides, he was always making 
ipid little mistakes, as when, on the day of the _— 
rawing-room, he sent me a magnificent bouquet | 
vhich I didn’t want), leaving Frank to present 
acy with hers. I had decided that my sister 
ould be presented at the first Drawing-room, 
cause I wanted to get the thing over, and 
‘cause I hate the crush at the later ones; but 
if | had known what a bitter day it was going pee 
) be\I should not have dreamt of facing it. TO. 
don’t think I ever suffered such misery in my life, 
I caught a frightful cold, and then, to crown 
I lost a little brooch which I was fond ofigy 
hat when the two inevitables dropped’in 
tea the next afternoon they found my naturally 
weet temper a shade less sweet than usual. I. 
srformed my customary duty of winding up Ky 
ir Charles as quickly as I could ; after which I 
rned upon Frank savagely. 
If there is one thing that Tl hate more a 
lan or: I remarked, “it is having tor | 


off my nose to spite my face ! 
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make conversation when I have a cold in my 
head.”’ oe 

He looked pained and surprised, as men always 
_ do if a woman exhibits any sign of ill-humour 
(though when they themselves are put out, they 
. take very good care that every one in the ‘house. 
shall know it), and said: “‘ Oh, but you needn’ t 
make conversation for us, you know,” 

I replied that somebody must do it,. ancl 
that they seemed quite incapable of doing ‘it 
for themselves, adding that I felt extremely 
unwell and thought I wanted a change. eS 

“You don’t mean that you are going away ! 1 
he exclaimed, in unaffected alarm. E 

Of course I hadn’t the slightest intention 
of doing anything of the sort, but I wanted 
to vex him, so I said carelessly : ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. Unless I feel less bored to-morrow I 
may run over to Paris, perhaps, and I shouldn’ t 
wonder if I decided to go on to Aix-les-Bains, 
or some such place, afterwards. When I have 
gone through the horrors of the Channel passage 
once, I don’t generally feel inclined to face them 
again for a month or two.”’ 

His face of utter consternation almost restored 
me to good-humour. He mumbled something, 
and presently crossed the room to the sofa where 
the others were sitting ; whereupon that idiot 
Sir Charles immediately jumped up and took the 
vacant place beside me. I believe he began to 
talk, but I didn’t listen to his observations, as I 
was a good deal amused in watching Frank and 
Lucy, who were consulting earnestly together, 
and glancing apprehensively at me—as though | 
there were the smallest likelthood of my cuttin o | 


‘> a 


_I suppose the result of their Pinata was 


a for the next aay Prink Drone me a ae 
] etty little diamond brooch in the shape of a 
sig to replace the one that I had lost ; and so we 
le friends again over that. My cold was still 
bad that I could not leave the house, and I 
s not long troubled that afternoon with the 
0, who soon went off somewhere, I forget where, 
aperoned by I forget whom. I gave orders 
at no visitors were to be admitted, and pre- 
red to make myself comparatively comfort- 
able with a novel and a bottle of that black 
‘stuff which one smells, and which isesaid to be a 
vereign remedy for colds : but hardly had I read 
, page when the butler came in, with an apolo- 
etic mien, to say: “‘ Mrs, M° Coyne, my lady, 
shes to see you for a few minutes.” 
“Not at home!” I shrieked; but it was 
‘00 late, Maria was already in the room. 3 
“So you have got a cold,” she began. ‘ Well, 
Lam sure I don’t wonder at it.”’ 
Her tone implied that catarrh was the cus- 
‘tomary wages of sin; but I did not ask her 
hy it should be so, nor for which of my many 
linquencies it was inflicted on me, because no 
e who knows Maria would ever think of request- 
g her to explain herself. What I could per-: 
ive, without any need for questions, was that 
e€ was going to make herself very disagreeable, 
and, wishing to get the inevitable row over as 
oon as possible, I said: “I am feeling so 
: ‘etchedly ill, my dear, that I am quite unfit 
take the warpath. Tell me what I have 
a » and I will make an ample apology forth- 


“Tam sorry,” she answered, ‘‘ that you should ‘ 
l m A mere fact of my ee your house 


Be noe: a peed Hoe beindfrude + to me ase try 
to quarrel with me. It is a pity that suc. 
_. feeling should exist between sisters, and I hap 
to know that it has been very generally remarke 
upon. As for me, Ethel, I need not tell you the 
_. though I cannot, in common selt -respect, cor 
- to,see you often, I shall never cease to desi: 
your welfare and that I shall always*try to de 
my duty to you and to all my younger sisters.”’ 
Maria is ever so much older than the rest of 
_. --and looks it too, in spite of the appliances - 
~. art which she does not disdain. It was usele 
to say anything, so I sniffed at my bottle az 
held my tongue. 

*“T think I ought to tell you,” she ent 
“that people have been talking a great de 
ately about you and Sir Charles Thorpe. U 
fortunately, you seem to take a pleasure in | 
setting the good opinion of the world at defiance | 
(this was an absurd calumny); “and if Lo 
_ Devereux does not object to see his wile maki 
herself conspicuous in so undesirable anne 
perhaps I ought not to interfere ; but I do fe 
that I have a right to protest against your fo. 
in doing all that you possibly can to throw poo: 
Lucy at the head of a penniless young Kelle 
like Frank Llewellyn.” 
on Maria’ s mistake rather diverted me, so I only 
" said, “Oh, he isn’t quite penniless. He has 
~~ few hundreds a year of his own, I believe.” 

Whereupon she lost her temper, and abuse 

me in a most unchristian manner for ten minutes. 
I was selfish, reckless, and utterly devoid of 
* principle, she declared. All that I thought of 
was obtaining some sort of cloak for my flirta-— 
- tions, without caring in the least what might be 
oe Conse a Ecce. to others. “She- was ore to 


fit companion for young girls, etc. ete. 
it the truth was that she was angry because 
ucy had been sent to my house instead of to 
; though, if the contrary arrangement had 
made, “she would have complained bitterly © 
hat she always called “mamma's want, of 
deration.” 
hen her breath failed her, I endeavoured 
oint out to her as delicately as I could what 
onkey she was. ‘‘ My dear Maria,’’ said I, 
the truth of all that you urge against my 
rsonal morality is undeniable; yet I am not 
lite the abandoned wretch you take me for, 
1d thoieh L don’t pretend to be as religious as 
ju are, I do assure you that I am every bit as 
dly. Nothing would persuade me to marry — 
icy to a pauper, even though the pauper should 
as good a fellow as Frank Llewellyn. On the 
rary, I intend, in due time, to hand her over 
h my blessing to Sir Charles Thorpe, who is 
tt only rich, but is such a perfect booby that he 
ill no more think of interfering with her liberty © 
_the future than he does of flirting with me at 


Maria grunted and looked at me distrustfully. 
e herself, she said, had married from motives 


vie ! 


any other kind ‘of marriage. Nevertheless the 
‘trials of poverty were not to be lightly incurred, 
therefore she would be glad to believe that 
ucy had an Anclination for Sir Charles. ‘' Un- 


the etes way. Lucy and young Llewellyn 


iA 


to ‘say it of me, bu’ she must say that I was | 


hi ve been a ete deal together in the country, — 


+e 


y 
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and they are very nearly of an age: * and, His 
ever you may say, Ethel, I really cannot thin 
that any man would frequent your society day 
after day merely for the pleasure of secing some 
body else make love to your sister.”’ ‘ 

She went on in this stupid way for sun a 
long time that at last I was obliged to hint that 
my society might conceivably be a sufficient 
attraction in itself, and, as she looked sceptical, 
{ showed her the diamond pig by way of a con- 

clusive argument. This seemed to satisfy her. 
She muttered a sort of apology, remonstrated 
with me gently upon my“ incorrigible levity,” 
and, after bestowing a chaste salute upon the 
tip of my right ear, went away. rae. 

And. whither does the redder of this true 
narrative suppose that Maria betook her: 
on leaving me? If I were to allow a hundred 
people a hundred guesses apiece, I don’t believe 
they would hit upon the right answer among 
them, nor, I hope and trust, is there another. 
woman in London who, after such an interview 
as I have described, would have driven straigh: 
off to her brother-in-law’s club, brought him out. 
on to the pavement by an urgent message, and 
then and there “‘ felt it her duty ” to inform him, 
that his wife was in the habit of accepting pre-| 
sents of valuable jewellery from unpemniogs 
young guardsmen. 

If there is anything that Henry detests more| 
than tale-bearing it is being interrupted in the 
middle of a rubber of whist, and if there is a 
person whom he dislikes more than Mr. M‘ Coyne 
it is Mrs. M‘Coyne. Nevertheless he had not] 
the strength of mind to treat Maria’s statement 
with the contempt that it deserved, but came, 
home. very angry; and when I was obliged - to 


a 
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hs ne Mr. ewe had given me a little 
och I thought the roof would fly off. It was 
- until I had been reduced to floods of tears 
t Henry consented to listen to reason and 
beg my pardon; after which I promised and 
owed that I would never again allow any man, 
‘cept my husband, to present me with so much 
a pair of gloves. 

_A-few days later I had to go to the jeweller’s 
about something, and I took my pig with me, 
hen it turned out that there was only one real 
diamond in the entire animal. All the rest were 
ose diamonds, which was just ~what I had 
uspected from the first. I don’t mention this 
out of any ingratitude to poor Frank, who very 
likely paid more for the brooch than he could well — 
ord; but it did seem a pity that all that 
; should have been made over such a trumpery 


_ In my opinion there are very few things 
worth making a fuss about in this world, and 
m glad to say that Henry entirely agrees with 
. It is not-often that he and I indulge in a 
ne, but when we do he is invariably very 
Humble and penitent for some time afterwards ; 
and he chose to show his remorse now by coming 
ome every afternoon between five and six and 
ehaving with marked civility to Frank, whom 
‘of course he always found in the drawing-room 
t that hour. Whether Frank altogether enjoyed 
n addition to our little circle which made private 
onversation impossible seemed rather doubtful ; 

ut there could be no doubt at all that Sir Charl es 
sliked it particularly, and, as it was far more 
mportant to please Sir Charles than Frank, I 
soon sent Henry back to his beloved whist. I 


/ 


, feed to. Lucy, pecan he has a ita reat 


way of throwing cold water upon my most 
cherished schemes ; but I thought it best to tell” 
him the truth now, in order to avoid any future 
g, misconceptions. When I had divulged my plan 
xhed a good deal more than the occasion 

to warrant, but only said, “ All right, | % 
man ; play your own hand, and [ll 
not to interfere with you.’ 

qust say for Henry that he seldom acces 
Ww vith me. Sometimes I almost a 


Saale 


chew away upon | , 
wish her to the 
annoy me. Ind 
_ her again. unti 
ue Payne ia 
«that, te spel 
rhe organizing for f y 
_ jike’everybody is) had cons 
I forget what the exact ok of the th 
but it had something to do with total abs 
I know ; perhaps it was to provide funds for t! 
purchase of bunches of blue ribbons for Mar 
and her friends to tie up their fuzzy brown wigs 
with. Henry declined to have anything to do- 
. with it, disapproving of the whole movement, — 
and saying that the examples of Saint Paul and 
Timothy were good enough for the likes of him ;_ 
and I dare say he may be quite right. Only, a 
the Duchess of Doublechin and several’ others 
have chosen to go in for it, I suppose we shall 
| all have to follow the fashion while it lasts, and 


at was the pr 
t), ae she ha 
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must say that our costumes were lovely. Lucy 
and I were dressed as a landlady and a barmaid 
of the period—though I can't imagine at what 
_ period landladies and barmaids can have been 
_ thus arrayed—and stood under the shadow of 
“an ancient signboard, selling non-intoxicating 
_ beverages, in which we soon began to Tigh 
- brisk trade. 

_ Sir Charles arrived quite early in the afternoon, 
and stationed himself in front of our stall ‘the 
- air of a man resolved to do his duty, no matter at 
what cost. Others came and went,’ “swallowing 
their stuff hastily and retreating with muffled 
ie execrations, but he, like the brook, went on for 
° | | bim in amazement as hé stood 
¢ and swilling, and laying 
sovereign upon the counter, 
e to. “Sigh ‘bat his system 


“Se 


s pay ] ae “his drink * witl 
ae /seemed to give fim relief, for he 
& and < aid gratefully, “Oh, thank you!’ 
ter that he continued at regular intervals to 
deposit gold pieces, which Lucy or I promptly 
swept into the till. I was too busy to talk much 
to him, but I was very much pleased to see him 
“behaving i in that way, for it was plain that no man 
_ who was not insanely in love would have made 
j “such a conspicuous fool of himself. 

Frank’s sense of duty did not lead him into 
similar extremes. He made hideous faces over 
» the liquor provided for him, refused to pay any- 
_ thing beyond the. nominal price of one shilling 
/ per glass for it, and persisted in leaning over the 
counter and chattering when he ought to have 


: 


Sos 
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£ Vani f 2 
been making room for ‘more liberal rch 
However, I didn’t send him away, because S$ 
Charles seemed rather to lean upon the mord 
support of his presence, and | thought that pej 
haps if the one moved on, the other would thin 
it necessary to do likewise. | 
JI am not sure that I altogether like sallig 
at fancy fairs. After one has spent three or fo 
hours on one’s legs, ‘smiling sweetly the whol 
time, one can’t be anything except déad tired 
one has generally overheard a few unpleasan 
- remarks, and, sometimes one has the consciousnes 
of failure to add to one’s other causes for di: 
content. But upon the occasion of which I a 
writing, this last mortification at least was sparec 
me, and it was with a certain triumph that . 
carried my heavy sack of money to the end o 
the building, where Maria was standing besid 
‘ the Duchess. Maria, I noticed, was looking a: 
black as a thunder-cloud : but that is a pheno 
menor of such frequent occurrence with her tha 
it did not specially interest me, nor did I think o 
connecting myself with her displeasure until shi 
took occasion to hiss into my ear in a tragi 
whisper, ‘‘ Never expect me to trust you again 
Ethel ! ”’ 

“What ts the matter now ?’’ Lasked. _ 4 

“As if you didn’t know!” retorted she 
‘TI wash my hands of it, that’s all!” 

“ If you_ propose to wash your hands of al 
your iniquity, Maria,” said I, “ you will want 
every drop of water in the world, and there wil 
be nothing left for your interesting protégé 
to drink ; but I know it is more in your line 
to disclaim responsibility for other people’s 
offences—especially mine. I wonder what ] 
have done now. I should have -thought. you 


success this afternoon.” 
- * Success!’ she echoed, with a snort. 
“T have just handed a colossal sum to the 


“*T call that success.’ 

During our little sisterly altercation, we had 
‘moved away from the group of ladies who were 
counting the spoil, and had now reached a se- 
uestered spot behind one of the booths. wee 
-“ You may have deceived me unintentionally,’ 
said Maria, in a hollow voice; “‘ I trust, for your 
ke, that it is so. But certainly I have been 
ceived, é 


Sir Charles—has no intentions ! ’ 

The solemnity of her manner was such that for 
moment it gave me a most unpleasant shock ; 
t then I remembered Sir Charles’s late un- 
idled sobriety and was reassured. “My dear 
Maria,’ I answered, quite good-humouredly, 


uld not try to frighten me with such a cock- 
d-bull story as that. I assure you that he has" 
yaid for as much non- intoxicating liquor to- ey 
as would have floated an ironclad.” 

_“ He did that to please you, most likely,” 
eturned Maria gloomily. ‘‘ At all events, he 
has no intentions. Tt have the best authority 
_“ Good gracious! z I eid, aghast ; 
“you don’t mean to say that you asked him ? ”’ 
That senseless woman tightened her lips and 
nodded. “I was not satisfied with what I saw. 
t seemed to me that there was a want of earnest- 
ss about the man, and, as I had an opportunity 
of saying a word or two to him in private, I 
determined to get at the truth. I said, ‘I know 


ould have heen’ pect ged. ie: me ihe: Ce 


Bow ever since the doors were opened,” said 


you can’t have been watching him, or you > 


a 1; am i oa to 5 ae a very Gnewar question aL 
‘to you, Sir Charles, but I must trust to your 
_ proper feeling to excuse me. My poor little sister 
has no mother here to take care of her, and 
Lady Devereux is far too giddy and self-en- 
grossed to supply a mother's place. You cannot 
but be aware that your attentions to Lucy have 
been extremely marked: now let me for once, 
disregard conventional rules and ask you er 
whether you mean those attentions to be serious. 
Because, if you do not, I shall consider it my duty 
to write to my father upon the subject.’ Well, 
he stared and got very red in the face, but an- 
swered most distinctly, ‘ You are “quite mis 
taken, Mrs. M‘Coyne ; I deny the truth of every 
word ‘that you have said, and, as we are going 
in for plain speaking, I will take the liberty of 
advising you to mind your own business in 
- future.’ And with that he turned on his heel and 
_walked away as fast as he could. A more cun- 
_ gentlemanly reply could hardly have been made 5 
but at least it showed beyond a doubt- 8 
“Maria,” I interrupted, out of all patience) 
nS you ought not to be at large. Itisa positive 
scandal that such malignant idiots as you should 
be loose upon society, and I hope—yes, I do 
most earnestly hope—that Mr. M‘Coyne will] 
have you removed to some nice private asylum, | 
where you will want for nothing and where you 
will have no further opportunity of sedate your 
sister's prospects.” q 
I left her without giving her time to answer 
me, and, having secured Lucy, drove off home, 
only restraining my tears with the utmost diffi- 
culty. It was not alone the loss of Sir Charles— 
for, after all, there were plenty more rich bachelors, 
in London, and though. Masa he was not 


ae me as vie Grdenect means oF which 
1 had brought it to pass. I was horribly _ 
: graced as well as defeated. What would he 

ee of us all ?—-and what would the world ~ 
pink? Because, quiet as Sir Charles was, it 
: Ss too much to expect that he should refrain ae 
rom telling such a capital story at least to a. 
Ww intimate friends ; which would be equivalent 


i: dded to this, there was Lucy's disappoint- sour 
ment, which I sincerely regretted. “She had not, 
perhaps, been violently in love with Sir Charles; 
she had certainly, I thought, been favourably Age 
isposed towards him, and it is not pleasant to 
e suddenly deserted even by. a man whom one _ 
mtends to refuse. The poor girl evidently 
pected that something was wrong, and kept oe: 
ting uneasy glances at me all the lites 6 3 i 
as I really hadn’t the heart to break the ba 
news to her immediately, | plea ed bot Sg an 

t to bed early. a ie 
she next morning I was very Maik that Phadieg 
my peace ; for after a igh. srest ]wasable 


Se “ious intentions or not, it was in the last depres iy 

_ Moreover, if. he was really attached 
ae I felt convinced that he was—he 
_ would surely not abandon her for no other reason 
than that she was afflicted with an objectionable 
er. “‘ At all évents,” thought I, ‘‘we shall 
n see what he intends to do, and in the mean- 


that I-was as much pleased as I was surprised to 
see him walk in the same afternoon, accompanied i 
as usual by Frank Llewellyn, and looking as if 
nothing Had happened. I always admire command 
of countenance. It is a tolerably common gift 
I admit ; but Sir Charles, poor fellow, had not SO. 
many gifts that one could take his possession of 
this one as a matter of course, and I could not 
help welcoming him with something more than 
-my customary warmth. He had come, he said, 

to remind us of a promise which we had made 
(and which I, for one, had completely forgotten) 
to spend the following day at a riverside cottage, 

belonging to him, near Maidenhead. We were to. "i 
go out by train, lunch at the cottage, and return 
as far as Windsor By water. It was much too. 
early in the year for that kind of thing, and I 
can’t say that I am particularly fond, at any time 
of excursions which keep one’s conversational 
faculties on the stretch for seven or eight con- 


a secutive hours; still one must be prepared to| 


make s ifices in a good cause, and Sir Charles | 
was so eager over it that I no longer felt y e 
‘slightest doubt as to his sincerity. Frank ras | 
very eager too; but I certainly should not have, 
-run the risk of ‘catching cold to please Frank, of 
whose perpetual good-humour | was becoming 
very weary. : : 

As there are certain days in one’s life the date 
of which will always be marked in our memory 
by a white stone, so there are others which must. 
for ever stand out from the rest by reason of their | 
unmitigated blackness, and when April 6 comes| 
round again I shall look out for squalls. Assuredly 
that a: is no lucky one for me. Some Petal 


“ever to deserve what befell me at Sir Charles _ 
‘Thorpe’s ill-starred picnic, I should at least be | 
le to think of some bygone pleasure or amuse- 
‘ment to set against the odious dénouement ; 
whereas goodness knows !— But perhaps the 
yest way is to relate exactly what occurred. : a 
_ We started from Paddington a party of eight, — 
Henry being with us and also a Colonel Some- 
_ thing-or-other, with his wife and daughter— ~ 
friends of Sir Charles’s, I believe. I never can 
remember people’s names, and in the present — 
instance it is of no consequence. Henry at once 
began to devote himself to the young woman, — 
who was prettyish, though rather common- — 
looking, I thought, and I suppose the father and © 
mother entertained each other, for I did not 
notice anyone else speaking to them. As for 
me, I can’t talk in the train on actount* of my 
roat, which is extremely delicate; sol retreated © 
(oa corner of the saloon carriage, and after 
smissing Frank and Sir Charles, both . of whom — 
had borne down upon me with conversational — : 
designs, I got behind a newspaper and was lost 
to view. 1 peeped round the corner of a leading 
ticle, every now and then, to see how my 
avelling companion # were getting on, and was 
‘sorry to notice that Sir Charles fought decidedly — 
shy of Lucy. He did not look conscious, nor 
wkward, nor anything of that sort ; but instead — 
of sitting down beside her, which would have — 
een the natural thing to do, he chose a secluded © 
corner facing mine, where he sat pulling his 
Moustache and gazing vacantly at the flying 
roods and noe nie es as ae This was os 


ot ee abetactone ad after gene 2 it all 
over in my mind and weighing one consideratio! 
against another, I decided that I would avai 
myself of the first chance of saying a few words 
to him about Maria’s indiscretion. WOE course 


incident ; but I knew that the poor fellow was 42 
quite stupid enough to imagine that I had sanc- _ 
tioned it, and, both for Lucy’s sake and my OWE 
I was anxious to correct that impression. | 
_ With a painful interview like that hanging 
‘over one, it is impossible to be cheerful, and ee 
don’t suppose that I should have enj joyed myself 
much even if Sir Charles’s cottage had not been 
damp and chilly, and the drawing-room fire had — 
not smoked, and the luncheon had not been 
- composed exclusively of things which Iam unable ~ 
to eat, and Henry had not flirted so atrociously 
with that vulgar girl. (Not that he isn’t welcom 
to flirt as much as he likes; only, as I told him 
afterwards, I think it would show a little more 
consideration for my feelings if he were to choos 
ladies a as the subjects of his attentions.) I da 
say I was cross and disagreeable. I cert ly 
felt so; and when one is out of sorts, ek 
more exasperating than to hear everybody around _ 
one cracking feeble jokes and laughing wildly at 
them. However, when luncheon was over and ~ 
‘the men had lighted their cigars, I made an | 
effort, assumed my most engaging smile, and — 
requested Sir Charles to show me his domain. __ 
He consented with an alacrity for which I had af 
hardly been prepared. The others decided to — 
_ adjourn to: the billiard-room. and play pool, 
: Bape” that it was a great deal too cold to 
; _ wander about damp_ shrubberies ¢ -—in_ whic. 


sae 
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called me to the shrubberies, and: inclination - 
apparently drew my host in my wake. 
_ I began by making some allusion to the fancy- 
fair, and I should have approached my _ point 
_ gradually if he had not saved me all trouble by 
_ Saying in a confidential tone: ‘‘ Do you know 
_ that your sister, Mrs. M’Coyne, gave me a most 
- awful blowing up just before I left ?”’ 
~ ** Yes,” I answered; “‘ she told me what she 
had: done.”’ 
: “Did you ever in your life———’ he began, 
- laughing. 
“No, never!” said I. “I can’t tell you how 
_ distressed I was about it. I almost cried.” | 
At this he put on a face of such profound 
- concern that I hastened to add: ‘“ Oh, that’s 
' nothing. I often shed tears; it relieves the 
_ brain. What I wanted to say to you was that 
_ Maria is really not responsible for her utterances. 
_ She may not be exactly insane; but she is so 


entirely devoid of tact and mother-wit that it 


_ comes to very nearly the same thing. If you 
_ could only manage to dismiss what she’ said from 
_ your mind es 

_ ‘“@h,” he interrupted, “ there is no need for 
_ that. What does it signify? I was a great 
- deal more amused than angry even at the time, 
and—and ’’—-here he lowered his voice and spoke 
more gravely—‘‘ of course it could make no 


 difference.’’ 


_. This was a speech to which it was not easy to 
_ find any fitting reply, so I offered none, knowing 
_ that if I remained silent he would have to be more 
_ explicit. 

He didnotdisappointme. “ Lady Devereux,” 
_ he resumed hesitatingly, “‘ you know—I am sure 
_ you know—what my feelings are.” 


ae “Well aad 7 iiner ee ane say 1 tan 


guess.’ : 

we a “ And can you,” he went on, with condense 7 

ae agitation, “oh, dear Lady Devereux, can you 

give me a word of hope?” 4 

_” A man in love is always rather ridiculous, but _ 
a naturally impassive man in love is positively — 

grotesque. I could not keep. myself from laugh- | 


ing, but I endeavoured to make my laugh sound’ 
very kindly as I replied: “I should think you 
- ought to know best whether there is any hope | 
for you or not.” ay. 


To my horror and amazement, he suddenly let — 
his umbrella fall to the ground, made a plunge ati 
my hand, which he grasped in both of his, and 4 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Ethel, IT adore you!” 
Now, I am not going to pretend that nothing 4 
_this sort had ever happened to me before. 


is 


I don’t say that such experiences fall to the lot 
of all married women ; but I do say that most 
women who go much into the world—and I am 
_ not speaking of fast women, or pretty women, 
or silly women, but simply of most women—_ 
eive occasional declarations of love from > 
me gaby or‘other whom they have never been 
guilty of encouraging in the slightest degree. ag 
__ know that this assertion will be sneered at by 
* many men who fancy themselves wise, and who - 
pin their faith to the axiom that none of their 
sex ever make fools of themselves unless they 
have been led on to do so by one of ours. Never- 
theless I take leave to maintain that it is true b 
and the proof is that here was that wretched Sir | 
Charles, of whose infatuation I solemnly declare 
that I, had never had the faintest suspicion, 
posturing and prancing about on the gravel path 

m and addressing me in terms which I ‘sincerel 


cies return for ait the weary hone that i 
had spent in his society ! . 
_ The very first thing that he did, after I oe , 
convinced him that I had about as much eta 
‘Teg ard for him as for the umbrella which he had — 
just dropped, was to entreat me not to say a 
ord about it to anyone. This is what hee 
variably request; and I hope I may make 
some persons a little uncomfortable when I 
m ention that we generally do tell; although iy 


to our confidence with regard to such matters. * 
I assured Sir Charles that he need not be in the — 
least alarmed; that I was not proud of the — 
onour which he had been pleased to show me, _ 
.and that I had no wish to make it known to my _ 
friends. But I added that I should take it as a 
favour if he would remove himself out of Londor 
or fall ill, so that his visits to my house migh 
' not seem to cease too abruptly, and he answere 
-gloomily that I should be obeyed. . 


ilence I inwardly levied the situation, 
suppose I shall be thought very foolish 
onfess that I did not even yet despair of can 
out my project. Instances of men who- have 
ansferred their affections from an elder to a 
_ younger sister are not so very uncommon, and © 
when one has harboured a fixed idea for a couple ; 
of months or so, it is apt to die hard. Still, A 
taking the most sanguine view of possibilities, 
‘it was pretty clear that, so far as that season was _ 
concerned, I had sowed in vain. Harvest- time s 
was likely to be postponed for another twelve- — 
month at least, and full well I knew what — 
adignant letters would reach me from mamma 


etl ucy evneded: home free as air, in August. 
_ These thoughts: naturally prevented i me from 
___ showing a very joyful countenance to our friends ; 
v ea probably my downcast mien escaped notice, 
for we found them all in a great hurry to be off 
and Henry said we must look sharp if we wante 
_ to catch the train at Windsor. | . 
I scarcely remarked what arrangements had 
‘been made for our embarkation. I saw a bi 
boat and a little one at the landing-steps ; but 
he question of who was to go in which no longer ? 
interested me in the least, and it was not until 
I found myself seated in the skiff, with Frank — 
for my sole companion, that I wished - I hac 
thought of claiming a place among ‘the crowd 
I was not at all in the humour for a ¢éte-d-téte with 
Frank, and I opened the conversation by asking . 
rather crossly : ““ Why are we sent off alone met x 


a hod and a grin, as though he bed done some 
thing wonderfully clever. “The fact of the 
matter is that Thorpe meant to have sculled you — 
down, but I begged him to let me have his place, 
and he gave it up like a shot. Awfully good- " 
tured of him, wasn’t it ?” 3 
- T had my own reasons for thinking that ges zs 
nature had had very little to do with this act — 
~ of self-sacrifice, and I was wondering whether it — 
- would have been worse to be left with Sir Charles, 
_ to whom I should not have felt called upon to 
address a single word, than with my present 
_ companion, who would probably expect me to— 
be talkative, when Frank iene my worst 
ees by bending forward over his sculls” 
: 4 murmuring in an Cee Volte wh FE do- 
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Two in one day ! it: was really more than I 


‘ - could stand. ‘‘ Then, for goodness’ gracious 
sake,’ I exclaimed vehemently, “don’t say it! 


I don’t want to hear anything of the kind.” 
wy He- sighed, and said: “Ah, I was afraid you 
- would be angry. 

“I shall not be angry if you will but hold your 

a _ tongue,” I answered. “‘It is very silly of you; 
but, after all, you are only a boy.” 

* ‘ Four-and-twenty last birthday,” Frank 

remarked. “‘Many men marry younger than 

that.” 

i “This is not a question of marriage, ” I re- | 

- turned ; whereupon he sighed again, and observed 

he had known I should say that. 

‘“As you seem to have had a premonition 
of every answer that I should make,” said I, 
“it is a pity that you should have thought it 
necessary to introduce the subject at all. Any- 
how, we will drop it now.” 

“Oh, but, Lady Devereux,’’ objected Frank, 
“1 think you ought to hear me out. I don’t. 


_ despair of overcoming your scruples, and, I assure 


you, I mean to say my say. You can’t get rid 
of me now, you know,” he added, with a chuckle, 
“so you may as well be reasonable and listen.” 
' The calm impudence of this youth fairly 
» staggered me. “ Very well, Mr. Llewellyn,” 1 
- answered ; “pray goon. As you say, I have no 
choice but to listen to you ; and the very moment 
that I set foot on shore I shall have much pleasure 
in repeating to my husband every word you have 
uttered.”’ 
* Oh, if that’s all,” said he, laughing, “ I don’t 
_taind. It was Lord Devereux himself who advised 
me to get you into the boat and have it out with 
you.’ | 


| eae a Radner I ay Gates the aa h do 
taken leave of his senses; but then, all of a 
sudden, the truth flashed across me. The truth | 

has, no doubt, been apparent all along to. the — 
si reader, but that is owing to the way in which I ~ 
_ have told my story. Of course | may be more — 
dense than the rest of the world; but I am © 
- bound, in justice to myself, to say that I~ 
| believe Frank and Lucy had done their very _ 
best to hoodwink me throughout. He stoutly 4 
e os this; but she has as good as admitted ~ 


been preserved foe floundering into a most _ : 
humiliating mistake that I hardly scolded Frank — 
as much as I ought to have done, and listened Ds 
to his account of how he and Lucy had worshipped — 
one another from their earliest childhood without | 
interrupting him. But when he went on to say © 
that they were counting upon what he was pleased ~ 
to call my kind heart to make things smooth 
for them with my father and mother, I gave him 
distinctly to understand that he was wasting his 
breath. He got no promise of support out of me, 
and I landed at Windsor determined to avenge | 
“myself upon Henry, who, it seemed, had been ~ 


since that episode of the diamond pig had made it — 
_ advisable that he should be taken into the counsels % 
of the conspirators. . 
Yet I made but a poor fight of it. I didn’ t | 
approve of the engagement; I abhor pauper 
; marriages (and a man with £1500 a year is 
_ pauper, whatever Henry may say) ; but Icouldn’t 
hold out against the arguments with which I was | 

| Bcsiied send perhaps I have a kind heart. At ¥ 


Inter He 
was not upon £1500 a year, nor upon any- - 
slike it, that this absurd pair proposed to set 
It was Henry who, when I pointed — 
t to him that their means would barely suffice 
provide them with bread, looked desperately | 
shamed of himself, as he always does when he is 
ntemplating a generous action, and muttered 
fething about his being able to help them out 
little, and about our having no children, and | 
20re money than we could spend. Well, I don’t 
h to detract in any way from Henry's gener- 
sity, or to say that Frank and Lucy are not quite 
ht in showering blessings upon -his head; but 
rhaps I may be allowed to mention that I was fs 
he one who had to do the ae work of T bie z 


Pag an ungracious consent to the match. the 
absolutely declined to let the ceremony take place 
down in Wales. .Papa said he was not strong — be 

ough to bear the noise and fatigue ; but Maria, 
her amiable way, avers that they only wanted 
excuse to shirk the expense of the wedding 
I have had a good deal to bear from 
Maria, too; but it is all over now, and, asI began ~ 
by saying, J hope it may turn out well, though Te 
have my misgivings. 
I have written this narrative by fits and starts, 
‘it is now nearly a fortnight since the event 
< place. Lucy, in a long and rather foolish 
er which I received from her yesterday, asks 
whether I have heard that Sir Charles he ? 
is about to be married to an enormously © 
vealthy nae I had not heard it ; but I am 


nr ee Banas 
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io 
not at all surprised. May the enormously wealthy. 
one be happy, and may she find her husband less” 
of an infliction than I did! 1 shall be curious to 
_ see whether he will send me an invitation to his” 
wedding. | | 


OLD JACKSON 


USED to meet him pretty often at the 

‘4 covert-side that winter when I hunted 
nie regularly with Charrington’s hounds, and I 
_ knew him well enough in the way that one does 
_ know those casual acquaintances with whom 
one is brought into contact by a common pursuit, 
' and whose existence one forgets at the end of the 
season. For the rest, everybody knew old Jack- 
son, though nobody knew him particularly. well. 
He lived all by himself in a red-brick house not 
‘many furlongs removed from the high-road, and 
‘was a fine old sportsman, if he could not be called 
~ exactly a hard rider. 
" “My nerve is completely gone,’ he told me 
yone day. “It isn’t that I am afraid of breaking 
' my neck, because that is just the death of all 
- others that I should choose; but somehow I 
* haven’t got it in me to go as T did once upon a 
» time. Howev er, I like to see the hounds working, 
and sometimes, as you know, I manage to nick 
in at the finish, and I hope I never get in any- 
 body’s way. It’s allowable for a man to come 
- out on those terms, don’t you think so, Mr, 
_ Mackworth ? ” 

Of course it is_ perfectly allowable for;,one 
_ whose hair and beard have grown grey to turn 

aside from obstacles over which the courage or 
the ignorance of youth might have carried him 
safely, and if three-fourths of our field had known’ 
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fe take exception. I remember saying this to 
old Jackson, and adding that I was afraid T 


ae 


‘done in years gone by; wheéreat he smiled in- 


_ was so retiring in his habits that we never saw 


we were all very sorry when, towards the end” 
of the season, he got an uncommonly nasty fall. 


‘ over a stick if they can help it, but who will not 
allow themselves to be stopped by anybody 
_ when neither gap nor way round is discernible, 


. rather too hard at the bank which caused his 
- downfall, and which he never ought to have | 
attempted to fly. Charrington and I, and three 


‘modest old gentleman did, poor Charrington thy 
- would not so often have been driven to make use | 


point at five-and-forty. But then I still was— 


to risk his neck, and knowing that he was about 


sale as much about jox eens as ie q 
of language to which certain persons chose to- 


myself did not ride quite as straight as I had 


his gentie, deprecating way. I own that I 
am a little touchy upon that point; perhaps 
we all begin to be a little touchy upon that 


or, at any rate, I thought I was—Mr. Jackson’ Ss 
junior by a good fifteen years. , 
I think we all liked old Jackson, though | he 


? 


him, except in the hunting-field, and I am sure 


He was one of those riders who will not jump - 


and.I dare say the poor old fellow, being game 


to ask a good deal of his mount, may have ridden’ 


or four others, I believe, scrambled over all 
right; the hounds were streaming away from 


i . 


witness what is always a tees ee a 

The horse’ rolled clean over him and kicked 
him afterwards ;.he lay flat on his back, with 
his arms spread out and a dark thread of blood, 


own. from. ae peice eicaph his 
hair. Under the circumstances, I felt 
d to pull up, and, as nobody else hove in _ 
ht, I went back—a little unwillingly, perhaps— 
his" assistance. At first I really thought he — x 
s dead; but he soon recovered partial con- 
sciousness, and began to apologize character- — 
cally for having spoiled my sport. It was, 
hh wever, evident that he was much too badly 
hurt to be left; so, having summoned some 
-labourers and procured a hurdle, we > carried 


, ee +¢ “ta 
at eure le a 


tS 


to pate the extent of his injuries. 
chat a Pcetted to learn later in the oye 


had any, ought at once to be communicated , 
with. “He may live for a week, or even more,” 
the local practitioner told me; “but he can ee ei 
possibly get over it, and I think you should ask 
him, Mr. Mackworth, whether there is anybody 
Vv whom he would like to see. One can never tell — a 
x certain; but the chances are that his brain. s 
I give way before the end.” as, 
“As there seemed to be no one to look after 
him except his old housekeeper, who was tearful _ 
d useless, and as anurse could not be procured 
immediately, I thought I had better stay with ~ 
through the night. A very miserable night — 
it was ; for the poor fellow had no sleep, and was _ 
in great pain, which he bore with wonderful 
P tience and fortitude. He was quite aware of his _ 
condition, but assured me that he had no relations 
g, except distant ones, who would not care 
‘be summoned, and to whom he had nothing 
) say. In the morning the doctor came again, 
Bringing the nurse with him, and between them 
_they soon managed to make the patient easier 


clumsy care. In. 
ee too eee being a non-hun 


Beis 


_ day), Charrington called to inquire. — Charrington 
though a little rough and bluff in his manner, | 
has a kind heart, and was genuinely grieved to — 
hear my report. He said he supposed ther 
- wouldn’t be much use in his seeing the dying 


man, but he promised to send down grapes and 
ice and anything else that might be required. 
I was to be sure and let him know if he could hole 
us in any way. 

Old Jackson seemed pleased. when I deliverec 


Cae es attentions which most ‘of te 
accept as a matter of course should be SO un | 
| ce iliar to him. 

aie Hau dare say, he remarked, with a smile 


with you, all the same, and i well recollect nay g 
against you both for the football cup in 1865, 
which my t utor’s house ( ’s, you know) won 
that year. 
I stared down at him, as he lay there, 21s 
speechless amazement. One does not—or at 
least I do not—scrutinize a man’s} features very 
closely without some special reason for doing so, 
and I had hitherto only noticed Jackson as a 
rather good-looking old gentleman ‘whose age 
ae be sixty, or thereabouts ; | 


younger than I had taken him to be, andi wa 
also able to trace in him some resemblance to th a 
handsome lad who had been a eee elke of 
rane all those years. ago. * ) 
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Good bevrens 1’ I exclaimed, “is it possible 

. a that you can be Long Jackson? Why in the 
_\ world didn’t you tell us so before ?”’ 

‘ He laughed a little sadly. 

“Oh, you didn’t recognize me,’’ he answered, 
“and I wasn’t anxious to be_ recognized. 
- Fortunately for me, Jackson is a very common 
name; otherwise I might perhaps have had to 
He change it before now. 

That seemed to be tantamount to an Sdmistian 
- that he had done something which did not pre- 
_ cisely shed lustre upon the name that he bore. 
~ One does not arrive at the shady side of forty 
without having encountered or heard of more 
than one old schoolfellow who is in that unhappy 
_ predicament, and I remained awkwardly silent. 
- I could see that he knew very well what was 
_ passing through my mind, and I felt a little 
Pe ashamed of myself; yet what can be said to 4 
man who has committed forgery or been caught 
cheating at cards—even though he be upon his 
‘death-bed ? Jackson startled me very much 
_ by confessing presently, in a mild, quiet voice, 
_ that he had been guilty of a crime which is 
— usually accounted more heinous than either of 
_ those that I have mentioned. 

o ©“ 1 don’t look like a murderer, do I?” he 
- asked; ‘“ but that is what I am. I wonder 
bE: whether you would have the patience to listen 
_ to my story. Now that I am going to die, I 
_ long to tell it all to somebody, and I have just 
- a hope that, when you have heard me out, you 
'/ may be willing to do me a small service.”’ He 
- sighed and added : “1 hardly think she would 
- come; yet she might if you were to let her know 
that I was dying.’ 

I cannot relate Jackson’s narrative exactly 


as it was related to me. He was interru 
by attacks of faintness, by paroxysms of pain, © 
- once or twice by* periods of unconsciousness 
_ for the doctor said that narcotics must be admini- 
_ stered to him. But here is the substance of it, — 
_ given, as far as I can remember them, in his own ~ 
words. — % 
“When I came of age and my evardinie 
handed me over the fortune that had been left 
me by my father, everybody said that I was an 
uncommonly lucky fellow, and I am sure Is 
thought so myself. It wasn’t an enormous — 
fortune, but it was a comfortable one, and I had ~ 
no one dependent upon me, and I was never 
man of what you could call expensive tastes, 
except in the way of horse-flesh. Even in that 
I did not go beyond my means ; I liked to be well — 
mounted, and I generally had a few thorough- 
breds in training; that was all. Well, those were 
| ‘pleasant days! For a year or two I had my 
 heart’s desire in every way—as much hunting and 
_ racing as I wanted and plenty of friends of my own ~ 
- sex. I might have had lady friends too, if I 
had cared about them; but you know how it — 
always is with a young fellow who is notoriously — 
- well off. I didn’t want to marry; I had a few — 
_ disagreeable shocks ; and I very soon learnt to — 
fight shy of petticoats. I dare say I should have — 
had a better opinion of women generally if those — 
whom I met had not happened to be smart 
London women ; as it was, I used to take to my 
heels when they approached, and I was a good 
deal chaffed about my excessive timidity, 
remember. : 
“Anyhow, the very last tune that I shoul 
have thought myself in danger of doing was 
fall in love at first sight—and that was ane ver. 


ne ay did. It was s at Windsor races, oie 
‘mare running, that I stepped back to let 
horses pass out of the paddock, without | 
to see whether there was anybody behind. 
nd trod upon Nessie Lane’s toes. ‘And then 
of the 3rd Life Guards, who was. 
artered there at the time, introduced me to 


ojo) 


cn 


pretty—I am supe you would have agreed with 
ybody else in calling her so, if you had seen. 
then—although golden hair and blue eyes, 
even small, refined features, are not so un- 
mmon in England that she would ever have 
en rank as a first-class London beauty. But 
haps it isn’t with mere physical beauty that a 
n falls in love—at any rate, not with that 
ne. I dare say that it was her timidity and 
ocence and girlishness that attracted me in 
first instance, for I had almost ceased to ~~ 
ieve in the existence of that kind of thing. 
erwards, when I knew her better, I loved 
because she was herself, and I can’t give 
ou any better reason than that. 
“*There wasn’t much trouble in getting to 
snow her better. She was living with a maiden 
t in a small house on the outskirts of Windsor ; 
was an orphan, with a very little money of her 
m, and the maiden aunt, as you may imagine, 
very glad to see me when I called. She is z 
now, poor old woman, andshe wasaninvalid 
1 and I am sure she did her duty, according | 
her lights. No doubt she backed me up; 
when you come to think of it, she would have 
een a very silly sort of an aunt if she hadn’t. 
mowing, as she must have known, that she _ 
yht die at any moment, and that after her 
th her niece would be left alone in the world, 


tant 


a tion that she received cannot have been othe 


_ did not love me to become engaged to me. 


Ip 3 ue 
Most Nkely she made inquiries, Bite Ae infc 


than satisfactory to her. _ 
“TI say this because I have often ‘Blas 
myself for allowing a girl who owned that 


fault was altogether mine; neither Nessie 
anybody else deceived me; and I was an ut 
fool to assume, as I did, that, after she had con: 
sented to become my wife, the rest would 
plain sailing. I.needn’t trouble you with 
details of my courtship, of how I used to run doy 
from London every Saturday, staying over Sunda 
at Windsor, and of how at length I obtaine 
_ what I was made to entreat for some little tir 
- invain. She assured me that she was quite ha 
and quite satisfied; that seemed to me to 
enough. 

“Well, I think she really was happy at. % 
I know I was: and I am such a stupid, self 
engrossed fellow that I should have remain: 
happy up to the last if she hadn’t been oblig 
to open my eyes. Poor girl!—she was v 
miserable about it, and she cried bitterly whi 
she handed me back her engagement-ring and tc 
me that she could never marry me, because 
loved Edgar Lowndes and he loved. her. 
were within three weeks of the day which was - 
have been our wedding-day, and we were sitti 
under a hawthorn. tree in Windsor Park, wh 
we often used to sit. I had spent some hap 
hours there, and she had spent some very wretched 
ones, she told me—trying to confess the tru 
yet never daring to confess it. I wonder whe 
you remember Lowndes at Eton—a dark-com 
plexioned fellow who won the ee one yeal 


| at my tutor’s house ; ess 
ed to mess. together; we kept up our 
iD after we > both left, and after he had — 
Tt was | who intro- a 


ing iad ee Thad lost my bride ; why sheila | 

se my friend into the bargain? Besides, as 
quite fairly reminded me at the time, she 
ever pretended to have had the same spine 
€ as I had for her. So it was very soon — 


n ee going to deny that it was a knoclaawas 
ia ‘it was a Se ponaes to me to see her smile — 


ere married that autumn, while I was ‘away 
in Scotland. Nessie wanted me to 
present at the ceremony, but I dare say you _ 
understand that that was a rather larger we 


feck I saw neither of them again for nearly — 
ears, though they both wrote me very kind, 
heery letters from time to time. The truth is 
I couldn’ t BE over it at all. N 'essie remained | 


r ag husbe wite TEP aRY 

hat} the aay fae a ibicene was to keep 

of their way, and I went off to India and 
du Ae 1" had ee eae | 


“say 


course, it wasn’t to be amped: Hat d. sh 
ever be quite as happy again as I had been beciy 
my great disappointment. 

““One never knows when one is well of 
I remember that I used to be very sorry fo 
myself, every now and then, in those day 
little suspecting what good reason I shoul 
soon have to be sorry for myself—and for others 
too. I have always been a very ordinary sort 0! f 
person, with nothing heroic about me that I know v 
of, and certainly not more unselfish than my 
neighbours : but I am perfectly certain of one 
thing—that it is a thousand times better to under- 
go any amount of suffering yourself than to see 


some one whom you love in pain or sorrow and 


to be condemned to look on helplessly. That is 
my notion of hell. It may not be yours; bu 
I expect it would be if you had had my experienc: 

-“T returned to England at last, thinking that 
was through the worst of it, and that it wouldn’ 
hurt me so very, much to play the benevolen 
uncle or brother-in-law or something of that sor 
—which was the part that Nessie had alway 
seemed to assign to me in her letters. She ha 
a little girl, to whom I stood sponsor by proxy 
and whom they had kindly called Georgina afte r 
me, my Christian name being George. Lownde: S 
said, by way of a joke—but perhaps he wasn’ 
altogether joking—that I should be expected t 
provide handsomely for that interesting infant 
She was a dear little soul, and I became ver 
fond of her. I can’t talk about her even nov V 
though I don’t mind talking about Nessie an 
her husband. 

‘At least, when I say that, I mean that 4 t 
doesn’t bring the tears into my eyes to mentio: 
their names; I don't see I peKe the heart 


halt a dozen—that the only Ae is to shut 


; : 0 


very ‘day, almost as one of the family, at the 
ouse in South Kensington where Lowndes and 
hi wife were living at that time. It was only by 


been; for about a year after my return, indeed, 


hope, as very likely she did too, that matters 
ould right themselves eventually. But they 
ever did right themselves; they went from 


she had touched bottom, and could have no 
further form of martyrdom to dread. That only 
ows how little I understood her, in spite of 
yur intimacy. 
‘You will have guessed, of course, that 
wndes was a bad husband. Well, he certainly 
as a bad husband—about as bad as he could be ; 
and yet, speaking of a man whom I knew well 
and was fond of, and afterwards learned to hate, 
can only say that he wasn’t exactly a bad 
sllow by naturé or disposition. He was self- 
idulgent, if you like; he was extravagant ; 
is notions of morality were pretty much those 
he set in which he mixed, and, as he had seen 
to resign his commission when he married, he 
no work fo A oe Perhaps it was chiefly 


one’ s poves and ears to everything pe comedy — 


ssie was and what a mistake her marriage had 


she was not so desperately unhappy, and I used 


ad to worse, until at last it  seerned to me that: 


- ornamental soldier’s life to “ane Hate, wit 
_ However, that is all that I can say for him, a1 
I couldn’t have said as much for him at the t 

when I had to watch him breaking his wi 

heart. 

-“ Even if I were to go into detalles nie 
I said before, I haven't the courage to do—ye 
ue probably wouldn’t realize what misery that po 
woman was forced to undergo. Numbers 
- women are neglected, ill-treated, and insulte 
_. just as numbers of one’s fellow-creatures _ 6 
every day of horrible diseases, or have the life 
_ crushed out of them by accidents, such as this 
one of my own. It is necessary to see the 
things at close quarters in order to be touched | » 
‘them. You can easily imagine for yourself wha 
- sort of a man Lowndes was; you must have met 
_ several men more or less like him ; but I doub 
whether you have ever met a woman who fe. 

the kind of suffering that was inflicted upon he: 

as acutely as Nessie did. She knew nothing o 

_ the world, you see; she had lived in complete 

retirement up to the time of her marriage, and 

I believe what seemed to her most terrible of 2 

was not that her husband had ceased to love ies 

but that he should be so wicked. I remember 
her telling me once that she could feel no hoy 
of meeting him in heaven, and I am sorry to say 

- that I burst out laughing before I could st 
myself. She did not forgive me for a long time, 
and I haven't forgiven myself yet. | 
_.“ As far as I know, she was not much affected 

by! her mi saves money troubles ; , indeed a 


de \ hat a ice man, and He was a Pane 
’f course I was glad enough, for Nessie’s sake, 
se him through; but I think it made him 
slike me: who doesn’t dislike his creditors ? 
we remained friends ostensibly ; for I needn't 
va that the one thing which I had made up q 
7 mind never to do was to quarrel with him. 
aat tried me so that I hardly knew how to F 
it was his behaviour when our poor dear 
le Georgie caught scarlet fever and died. se 
't tell why it should have seemed to me so_ 
raordinary and so abominable that a man who Rik 
nothing for his wife should care nothing for 
i hild ; _ but so it was. His indifference, his a 


iiten I pbs to him. hd 
“Tt sickened Nessic too: what else could ben Sin 
EXD en ? Upto that time she had made asort 
etence of ignoring things that went on under 
but after the child’s death she lost 
; aad would have nothing more to do with 
usband. For my part, I should have © 
ished her to leave him; but the truth is that 
were pecuniary difficulties. Lowndes, who 
perfectly candid about the matter and 
d to feel no shame, said that he was willing 
ee to a separation, but that he couldn’t | 
her a sufficient allowance to live upon 
me; and she had next to nothing of her own, 
oor thing! So it had to go on; for of course 
@ ot venture to pier her the money that 


_ that he was conscientious in his way, and ga 
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es Moxcoved she had religious scruples. e 
I mention to you that she had been brought up 
with rather advanced High-Church ideas? She 
went in more and more for that sort of thin 
after poor little Georgie died, and there was a 
parson of the name of Milward—the Rev. Samuel 
_ Milward—who was for ever at the house, and t 
whom I believe she confessed what she callec 
her sins. I can’t say that I ever liked the man 
and Lowndes hated the sight of him;- but hy 
"was not the sort of person whom it was possibl 
to snub. He had always the air of turning his 
great blue cheeks to the smiter. I have no doubt 


her better advice than I should have done ; bu 
I couldn’t help feeling that he rather revellec 
in the situation—which was an intolerable o: 
Lowndes went to the deuce like an express tr. 
He took to drinking, and, unfortunately, he ~ 
quarrelsome in his cups. There is no need t 
describe the scenes that took place between hin 
and me and between him and his wife. Y 
know what is sure to happen when a man h 
_ lost every vestige of self-respect, yet has sensibili 

enough left to resent the contempt of those abou 
him. [| managed to keep my temper with him 
because I could not forsake Nessie, and he dic 
not dare to insult me beyond a certain point 
because he owed me money; but I think w 
detested one another as heartily as any two met 
could. It was different with his wife. — 
thought he had her under his thumb, and 
inflicted every sort of indignity upon her th 
he had it in his power to inflict, short of striki 
her. Ifhe had struck her, I should have thrash 
him as long as I could stand, and T suspect tha 
be: knew it. : 3 oe 


So you see hat, as I said, que Siuadon was 
tol erable. The brute was killing her by inches, — 
\d I had to stand and watch her growing paler . 
1d frailer every day. I don’t know what Mr. 
Milward thought about it—very likely it struck 
nim as an edifying sort of martyrdom, and he | 
ideas of eventually commemorating Nessie’s  __ 
g agony in a stained-glass window. But I~ 

made of flesh and blood ; I didn’t want my . 


earth. And what hope or prospect of peace 
d there be for her, so long as she was tied to 


~ “She asked me to follow them down to ‘the ie 
of Wight, where Lowndes took a small house, © 
summer. My presence was a sort of protec- 
mn to her, though not much of a one, and she 
ad long ago ceased to have any secrets from 
re. Indeed, secrecy would have been mere 
affectation under the circumstances. So Il went  , 


“gag 


hey had left London, knowing very well that _ 
Lowndes would be in a rage, but not caring © 
articularly whether I enraged him or not, since _ 
as certain that he would not venture to shut 
door in my face. ee 
“He received me pretty much as I had ex- 
ected to be received; but, after all, it was 
not he, who was enraged that evening. I 
ayed to dinner with them—I was nominally 
pends S friend still, ay must understand, 


tell me what he had done: it was tome be 
_ particular, she said, when | pressed her a little 
_ thinking that perhaps the time might have con 
for her friends to intervene decisively : it we 
only that she felt as if she could endure it no/ 
longer. What fell from her subsequently led m 
_ to believe that the last straw had been his insolen 
Ls language to Mr. Milward, who, it. seemed, was in 
= neighbourhood on a brief holiday, and whe 
‘been sent to the right-about with a flea in his 
but the upshot of ne ponte was, that — 


she, 
: was in despair. | 


for 2 it seems to me th 
- die! We can’t go on livin 
“Those were her words. 


effect upon me : but those were her words : 
my words were in reply I can’t recollect ; but I 
remember that, after a time, she dried her eyes, 
- making a brave attempt to laugh, and begged 

me to talk about something else. ‘ What can’ 
be cured must be endured,’ she said, ‘and a 
absurd to pretend that one can’t endure incurable 
things. Only I have nobody in the world to whom 
. ITcan speak, except to you and Mr. Milward, an 
OR. Us Milward is sometimes a little hard, I i 


_. this again.’ 

.. “ She had never been syne! but a chil ; 
- seemed to me, and that was just wh: 
her present affliction so terrible to wit 
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| shoulders, perhaps, and found consolation in 
/ one shape or another; but for my poor Nessie 
; there was no kind of consolation possible. I see 
| by your face that you think I marched straight 
E off and killed that scoundrel. No; I didn’t 
| do that ; I don’t know that I even contemplated 
4  kilhne him—though, of course, | wanted him to. 
‘ die. As far as I can remember, my one hope was 
that he would drink himself to death, and in the 
meantime I couldn’t break with him. Hadn’t 
“she just told me that she had nobody in the world 
but me and her ascetic father confessor of a. 
parson ° , 
ra “ And so, much as I loathed the very sight OE, 
_. Lowndes, I turned up at his house on the follow- — 
| ing day, and’talked to him as civilly as usual. — 
-} He himself was pleased to be civil that afternoon, © 
-\ having heard by telegram that he had backed a © 
| couple of winners, and being consequently in a 
|, good humour. He wanted me to go out sailing 
with him in one of those small boats—two-and-a- 
{| half-raters, I think they call them, but:I don’t 
/| know much about yachting—which he had hired, 
_ and I said, “All right.’ The fact was that he 
| ‘was scarcely ever in a good humour, and he had 
* become so irritable lately that it was best not 
- to cross him. It wouldn’t have been upon me 
|. that he would have vented his displeasure, if I 
_ had aroused it, you see. So we went off together, 
he and I by ourselves; and as there was a fresh 
-_ breeze blowing from the westward, we were soon 
along way up the Solent. 
~~ “IT don’t suppose 1 have made it clear to you, 
and J hardly could make it clear, what terms I 
was upon with Lowndes. I abhorred him, and | 
he must have known it, and no doubt he abhorred 
me: only neither of us could afford to quarrel 


because he ow 7 ney so; asa aie we | 
- changed very words. But now we-had to 
talk, and he aes talking in a way that sent 
all the: blood to my head. It is true that h 
didn’t attack me personally ; but I knew very 
well what he meant by his abuse of Milward and 
-sneers at pious men whose disintereste 
friendship was always at the service of a prett 
woman. He said that he didn’t set up to be 
; model of virtue, but that, at least, he was n 
Socrite ; and then he went on to make other | 
es, which I don’t care to repeat, although 
asn’t a coarse expression in the whole of 
Whether his object was to exasperate me _ 
, | can’t be certain ; but I am sure that he © 
tly exulted in his knowledge that, whatever 
ight say or do, 1 should not venture, to te 


did not let her live apart from him, and he answer ¢ 
_ coolly enough, ‘Can’t afford it, my good man, *a& 
: I’ve told you before. Any benevolent gentleman 
_ who likes to take her off my hands has my ful 
permission to do so ;’ but, unluckily, benevolence 
has an awkward trick of stopping a little short © 
of self-sacrifice. ’ 

oe 1 cant.’ say. what happened ‘immediatel 
\ after that. I remember jumping up, and I ma 
' have disturbed the trim of the crazy little « 
or possibly it was a gust of wind that ca 
her, All I know is that presently we were bx 
~ in’ the sea, and that, whereas I am a fairly go 
swimmer, Lowndes was a very feeble one. I 
scrambled on to the bottom of the boat without 


<i e 


eyeqacst, aad OP bel eT added t 
n nion, Mrs. Lowndes had uncommonly — 
ittle to forgive him for. I don’t pretend to — 
rstand women, and this one might be an — 
eptionally pious and virtuous specimen of 


: e possessed of common humanity she wou 
ave acknowledged that she owed not | 
on, but gratitude to the unfortunate man 
om she had begun by jilting, and who had 
‘sacrificed money, reputation, and all that can 
oF life pleasant for her sake. How 
i did not say this, feeling sure that an 
pa aging criticism of his idol would: onl 
im; I confined myself to assuring him 
. Lowndes would certainly be with us in 1 
rse of the following day. t : 
But she did not come, nor did the post brin 
any reply to my urgent summons.  _ i 
Perhaps she is away from home,” Jackson i 
sa ‘patiently. “Tf she had feit that she could 
come, and could not say what I wanted her = Berar 
to say, she would have written to tell you so.” ~*~ 
nd, indeed, this seemed to be the most reason- _ 
2 explanation of her silence. What I was 
fed aid of was that the end was apace 
f n more rapidly than he had anticipated, and: 
that we must expect unconsciousness to super-_ 
yene ten or twelve hours before death. | 
a matter of fact, this. prediction was ver 7) 
d, and during the night our patient sank into ie 
Coane of slumber, or coma, from which he 


ian 
a 


tte nded- with so little suffering, that I hope 
id not realize his disappointment ; but at. 
ime t eae to me ey aa that he ‘should | 


die without that last cOneaOn. ph ey I coul 
not believe that any human being would have 
refused him. I thought differently, though 
when, about a week later, the following missive 
ie reached me from the Riviera : 
a7 Dain Sir,—Your letter, which ae beet 
"forwarded to me from England, has causec 
me a painful shock, coming, as it does, at % 
time when all the world seems especially brigh 
» and happy to me. Of the terrible event whicl 
Mr. Jackson has seen fit to acquaint you witl 

_ Iam quite unable to write ; I have never spoker 
- of it to any one, except to. my dear husband (t 
whom I was united only three weeks ago), and. 
~ hope never to speak of it again ; but it cannot, ’ 
trust, be necessary for me to tell you that, 1 
my forgiveness be worth anything, that mos 
unhappy and misguided man had it long ago 
I wish you could have said that he had sought 
-. pardon where alone pardon ought to be craved 
I gather from your letter that he must nov 
_have passed beyond reach of earthly censure o1 
absolution, and I grieve at a delay for which 
however, Tam not, as you will see, responsible. 
“ My husband desires me to add that mld 
no circumstances could he have sanctioneg 
a meeting between me and Mr. Jackson; ang 
in this I am sure that he is thoroughly right 
Perhaps, therefore, what may seem to you t 
have been a misfortune has—as is so often thy 
case—been in reality a blessing.—Believe “md 
dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
: ‘ AGNES MiLwarD ” 


With the last clause of this edifying epistl 
L ae nyey in ae gare “4 


“was, tees: a bleoine that poor old Jackson 
had passed away without being called upon 
to hear the preceding paragraphs, and I can 
- only trust that the brightness and happiness of 
_ Mrs. Milward’s future career may not be marred 
_ by any distressing memories of him. 
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{ A THREE-BOTTLE ‘COMEDY — 


CHAPTERI | 
Fee RLY one afternoon in mid-winter - a’ very. 
: be pretty and accurately attired little lady, 
followed by a porter who carried her fur- 
lined rug, her travelling-bag, and other para- 
phernalia, excited the respectful admiration of 
the guard in charge of the express train which 
was about to leave St. Pancras. He touches’ 
his cap as she advanced along the pe and 
Sucsaid ers 
Beg pardon, ma ’am—Mrs. Alston?” | % 
- Upon receiving an intimation from the little 
_ lady, that that was her name, he proceeded 
unlock the door of one of the compartment: 
remarking: ‘‘ Reserved, by Mr. Longworth’s 
request, for you and the rest of the party, if you 
please, ma'am. Shall I get you a foot-warmer ? ” : 
aie Yes, of course, ’ Mrs. Alston replied rather 
; ‘impatiently, “ and will you be so good’ as to 
look out for my maid? She will be here Pie 
‘ sently ; ; she is bringing me something that I 
~ forgot. Mind you tell her where I am as = 
as she comes.’ 
Mrs. Alston was not much given. to ‘frowning! 
. _ which, indeed, is a dangerous habit for Tha 
who are no longer quite in their first youth » to 
- contract—but te usually smooth: forehead. w: as 


Vv ae ‘that . ae a Sear Cas of 
mportance. After: she had taken her seat and 


neck out ‘of the window, alternately serntiniaing 
th . alge and the throng. of hurrying pcre haa 


O. be seen. But she had to stop frowning ona 
assume an air of pleased~surprise when an 
acquaintance of hers stepped briskly up to the _ 
carriage-door and took off his hat toher.. ns 
“You of all people!’’ she exclaimed. |“ Aye” 
rou, by any lucky chance, going down to Newton 
: Longworth? If you are, we shall be Bae 
* travellers.”’ 

ied course I am,’ 


Bout Se a gem of horses all that distance’ — 
unless she had some rather $tronger inducement 
Q offer me than the prospeti 2: of a county ball dae 
three or four days’ hunting.” Se 
“This spruce gentleman, whose hair and mous- AG 
ache were quite grey, seemed indeed to have 
reached a time of life at which balls usually 
ease to be fascinating, while the risks attendant __ 
upon dispatching horses by rail in chilly weather _ 
have been learnt by experience. Nevertheless, 
Sir Thomas Clutterbuck had retained the health 
and vigour besides a few other of the attributes __ 
of youth. Being a childless widower and very 
well off, he was naturally an interesting personage 
0 a childless widow who was by no means as 
rich as she would have liked to be, and Mrs. __ 
ston had good reasons for believing that she 
ierself was an Cre of some interest to the’ 


“168 ( 


a ‘hard-riding baronet. ee on. hee ge 

latterly developed an extreme ardour or the 
chase; _ still, since she was an indifferent horse- 
woman and had lost her nerve, it may safely be 
assumed that she would not now have been 


i _’ journeying down to Leicestershire had she been 
as ignorant as she affected to be of the composition 


of the house-party which had been invited tg 


~~ meet her. 


Nothing, however, can be more certain than 
that she had been left uninformed with regard 
to two of its members, for her countenance 
clouded over when she caught sight of them 
approaching across the platform, and it was in 
accents of undisguised annoyance that she 


ejaculated : 


Naylor? Are we bound for the same ‘destinas 
|. tien? Yes: So. glad!” | 


pack and catching hold of my maid for me. Tell 


“Oh, bother! here comes Lord Arthur Fulton 
with that horrid Naylor woman, and the guard 
is bringing them to our carriage. How like 
Adela cue wor to have asked them to trave | 


The tall, dark, peilebrowen and rather hand: 
‘some woman whom she addressed responded 
gruff: “Oh, is that you? How are you? 
‘Lord Arthur, I wish you wouldn’t mind going 


her I want that bottle of physic that she was te 
call for ;. she'll understand.”’ S 

Lord Arthur Fulton, a stalwart young mar 0. 
with a commission in the 4th Life Guards and 
a foolish, good-humoured facé, was only tod 
willing | to execute any orders which would 
remove him from the immediate neighbourhooe 
of Mrs. Alston, whose recognition of his salut, 
had been a curt, rca nod, The fac 


Soa 


vas dat ee a coe ahs previondly). he had 
yeen Mrs. Alston’s devoted slave, but had been — 
iceremoniously dismissed by her on the advent — 
f a more eligible, albeit more elderly, suitor ; 
yhereupon he had taken up in his wrath sit 
Ars. Naylor, who at any rate did not labour 


nder the disadvantage of being a widow. There ~ 


vas a Mr. Naylor somewhere or other, but he 


ras a person of retiring’ habits, whereas his loud=3 
iced, sporting spouse was very decidedly the — s 


everse. Hence the virtuous Mrs. Alston dis- 
pproved of Lord Arthur, and there had been 
ertain passages of arms between them, and it 
as rather a nuisance to be condemned to spend 
_couple of hours in a railway-carriage with her. 


‘But if this young man had the corner of his — 
perfidious eye upon a smoking-compartment, Ev 


: 


he half-formed design had to be abandoned, for, 
being rather slow in his movements, he was 


as 
ioe 

SS 
a 


See 


ay 


forestalled ‘by the alert little baronet before he. ; < 


‘could depart on his mission. 
“Tl collar your maid for you, Mrs. Naylor,” 


Sir Thomas said obligingly ; ‘I must be off after won 


ay man, who also was to meet me here with a 
ottle of physic which is simply indispensable.” 
_And off he went at a run, failing to catch, in 
haste, a faint entreaty from Mrs. Alston. 
“* Good heavens ! ” exclaimed that forlorn lady 
Cody are we ail a bottle to the bad? If 
only the other two stand as much in need of theirs 
s I do of mine, we are indeed a happy trio!”’ 


or can words convey any idea of her relief when 


doned hope and the train was about to start, 
Thomas was thrust into the carriage by the 
mpatient rare 


_ She stood in terrible need of hers, poor woman ; | 


at the last moment, after she had almost aban- . 


a esa ie p ve ‘got my pers Tae g00 ness ! 
_—and [I’ve seen your maids, and here's. a bo 
apiece for you two ladies.” ‘ a 
Each of them promptly clutched her property, 
“and. each proceeded to stow the same away a 
‘ oe travelling-bag with great celerity. To judge 
by the relaxation of their respective features, 
. San of them felt that all was well that ended. 
well, and both were more disposed to be amiable 
to their neighbours than ae had ee a few 
minutes earlier. 

This, to be sure, does not mean that they 
were at all more disposed to be friendly to one 
ne ae but then they were only neighbours. in 
a large and metaphorical sense of the term. 
_ Strictly speaking, young Fulton was Mrs. Naylor’ Ss 
neighbour, while Sir Thomas Clutterbuck had, 
as a matter of course, seated himself opposite. 
to Mrs, Alston, and between the two couples 
- arose a barricade of rugs, wraps, and umbrellas. 
_ Sir Thomas, for his part, would have been just 
as well pleased if the intervening barrier had 
- been a higher and denser one. He had conceived. 
- an immense admiration for his charming vis-d- vis, 
iis and, had he been spared the presence of third. 
persons, there is no telling what he might not, 
have been imprudent enough to say to her} 
between London and the Midlands. .As it was, | 
he had to content himself with heaters whisper S 
_ ings and ardent glances. = 

What provoked him a little was hak although 
he was so close to the object of his elderly affec- | 
tions, she had taken such precautions against | 
catching: cold as to be almost: invisible. Her 
| oe blue eyes, her lovely complexion (un- 

touched, he was pee to swear, by ny of the 


ippliances Cah are Choe A caicn ay HOTS use at 
by women who would look far better without — 
their aid), the really wonderful golden-brown — 
hair which was perhaps her crowning charm—all 
these were enveloped in a voluminous white gauze 
v veil, and when he made some complaining remark ee 
- upon the subject, she said : a 
“Oh, I know they are hideous things, and. 
nobody wears them nowadays, but I really can’t 
help it. As sure asever I venture uponarailway 
ourney without wrapping my head up, I get such. 
a cold that I have to go to bed for a week.” ao 
Sir Thomas gallantly declared that he would oe 
submit to any temporary privation rather than oe 
s the means of bringing about sucha catastrophe __ 
as that; but after a time he felt impelled to put 
forward a further mild remonstrance. Mrs. — 
_ Alston was certainly not herself that afternoon; _ 
_ her customary vivacity seemed to have deserted ee 
her; more than once he suspected that she was 
- not eyen listening to him; so at length he bent 
forward and said : a 
“What is the matter? I am sure something © 


” 1 Det aa 


on 


_“ Troubling me ?’’ she repeated ; “ a dear no; 
nothing in the world! Except, of course—— 
Here she jerked up one of her shoulders slightly 
and threw a significant glance over it in the direc- 
tion of Lord Arthur, whose attentions to Mrs. 
Naylor were of a somewhat needlessly demon- 
rative order. “I hate that sort of thing; it’s _ 
so silly and vulgar! ’’ she said. ie 
‘Ifshe had told the truth (but that was quite out 
of the question) she would have had to own that 
she was. much more seriously uncomfortable than 
sue e spectacle of any flirtation, legitimate or other- 
‘ could: have: gir endie her, Pe ete: Sir el 


ay 


as A heinas’ was foe paodeGne that bk life of | 
_ had been a complete blank without her, she he 
been furtively feeling in her bag, and had arrived 
at the truly appalling conviction that she had go’ 
hold of the wrong bottle. There could be no doubt 
about it; shape and size were alike unfamiliar, 


and it’ was as certain as anything could be that 


her hair-dye—that inimitable, unapproachable 
préparation of which she had already been beref 
‘longer than was safe, and without having recour 
- to which she dared not exhibit herself in a stron 
_ light—was even now in the possession of an un 
scrupulous foe. She might, no. doubt, boldly 
tell Mrs. Naylor that she believed there had been 
a mistake and effect the requisite exchange ; bu 
this would be a dreadfully hazardous measure. : 
“She would smell a rat at -once, and tear 0 
the paper before I could stop her,” : 
happy lady reflected. ‘‘No; I must get ho 
of that bag of hers somehow or other, if I hay 
_ to kick her legs from under her, as she is leavin 
_ the carriage, to do it.” | 
The Fates were not cruel enough to drive Mr 
Alston to the employment of such desperate 
+ methods. When the train stopped at Nort 
ampton, Sir Thomas jumped out, and, to he 
_ great joy, he was at once followed by Mrs. Naylo 
who remarked that she wanted to speak to he 
maid. An opportunity like that was not to be 
- thrown away out of pique or mere reluctance - 
address a young man who merited snubbin 
_ Mrs. Alston immediately bent over towards t 
remaining occupant of the compartment, thrust th 
~ bottle which was not hers into his hand, and said 
“Lord Arthur, put this into Mrs. Naylo 
bag, and fish out the one which Sir ‘Thomas was. 


Now, herd. dae ee a Sandee eee Mee 
ston, and her agitation was evident. “Oh 
ll, I don’t know about opening other ‘people’ Se 
eee Dees, said he, with provoking delibera-_ a 
“Hadn't we better wait until she comes’ 


ac. ae 
eu, not! Aten cit’s Hedicnic: and ae oy 
quite sufficiently ill-bred to examine it before. 
he hands it over.» One doesn’t want everybody _ 
know what medicine one takes. Please make _ 
pte} 7 Bese 
H’m! I’m not sure that I am justified in 
oing this,’ the young man observed slowly; 
till, to oblige you, I might perhaps stretch a 
point. Only I shall expect my services to be 
recognized. What should you say they were 
orth, Mrs. Alston? A couple of dances at the: ae 
all, for instance ?” ye 
See Oh, ten dances—twenty dances, if you like ! 
ood: gracious, here she comes! Dobe quick!” = 
Alas! it was not in the nature of that leisurely _ 
Lifeguardsman to do things quickly. He did, 
indeed, just contrive to slip the bottle that Mrs. 
Alston had given him into Mrs. Naylor's bag, and — 
© withdraw the other ; but there was not time— ~ 
r else he pretended that there was. not—to © 
estore the latter to its owner.. He popped it 
behind his back, as Mrs. Naylor stepped in, and 
mmediately afterwards the train resumed its el 
northward course. At the expiration of five 2) 
minutes or so, Mrs. Alston saw him drop a ~ 
newspaper over her property and transfer both 
ticles to his own bag. While carrying out this 
Manceuvre, he gave her a slight, reassuring — 
od, by which she was but partially reassured. 
‘Tf only I had had the sense to keep upon 
bod terms[with him! ” she reflected, with tardy A 


ae too! 


_ remorse. 


eg 


that the hacen was cee ates | in ee Niemen 


- than it would have been in that of Mrs. Naylor. 


_ If he did not find an opportunity of delivering it 
up honourably when the travellers quitted the 
train—and unfortunately he did not—he would L 


_ doubtless manage to do so as they descended from 


the omnibus which had been sent to meet them 
-at the station. 
But the luckless lady was doomed to a pro- 
 Jongation of suspense, for when she reached her 
_ destination those officious, over-hospitable Long- 
_ worths must needs come tearing down the steps 
to welcome their guests. There they all were— 
_ tall, ruddy Mr. Longworth, with two huge hand: S 
F outstretched, his comely, middle-aged spouse, 
who was far too fond of alluding to the circum 
stance that she had been at school with Mrs. 
_ Alston, and their yellow-haired slip of a daughter 
_ Annie, and goodness only knows how many 
_ grinning children and hobbledehoys in the bac 
- ground! | 4 
mo. f You're just in time,” Mrs. Longworth an- 
~ nounced cheerfully. ‘We are having tea im 
the hall; so that you can refresh yourselves 
while your things are being unpacked.” ae 
-, The servants, of course, had seized the hands 
bags, and had made off with them; the only 
thing to be done was to practise the patience 
recommended by. Panurge, and be thankful that 
tea may be partaken of without the removal 
of a gauze veil. Mrs. Alston pushed hers up, 
so as to conceal her fringe, took possession of Re 
-arm-chair close to the blazing wood fire, by 
3 Sones the great Soeeio bee was aeey waned 


<ept an anxious” eye po ard Anhar mae 
| did not appear to think that any apology — 
or explanation was due te her in Rpt of hae 
nissness. S A 
~ Some measure tal Seaeslaricn was, in the ‘ 
meantime, to be derived from watching the 
iduity with which he placed himself at the 
rders of Annie Lo ongworth, who was pouring 
ut the tea. Annie: ‘was a mere child, and in the 
: Haracter of a rival would have been beneath 
e contempt ; but Mrs. Alston had ceased to bea | 
_ competitor for Lord Arthur's affections, and it 
was amusing to note the displeasure of Mrs. 
_ Naylor, a jealous and exacting woman, whose: 
_ flirtations were always conducted upon the 
- crudest and most inartistic principles. It was, 
however, a matter of comparatively trifling 
onsequence whether that lady was pleased or | 
ispleased. Mrs. Alston had much more im- _ 
ortant things to think about, and when Lord — 
Arthur approached her, with a cup of tea in one 
_ hand and a plate of small cakes in the other, 
she took occasion to whisper to him, under cover 
of the loud conversation which was going on all _ 
around her: 
“What have you done ae my bottle? of 
want it at once, please.”’ rps 
“Your bottle?” he returned composedly. 
By George! I forgot all About’ it,\ dts 10-72 
my bag, unless my fellow has taken it out by _ 
this time. Shall J go and get it? ” ie 
‘Yes; fetch it immediately. Or, rather, ee 
0 don’ t bring it here; it isn’t a cordial tO 
e handed round for ‘everybody tostaste, aa 
ell you what you must do, if you really want 
me to give you those two dances that yougspoke 
—only I posh, he og aes hes ODE 


caring to ‘diner ae ‘me. You “ur 
’ stairs as soon as you can and join me present 


‘You know the. ‘geography of the house, I sup- ; 
ose?” 4 
Lord Arthur signified that he aid, ‘nnd: in 

a few minutes she had the satisfaction of seeing 

him make his way up the broad, shallow stair- 

case. She herself contrived. to edge adroitly 
away from her hostess, and was soon in th 

_ library, a vast, dimly lighted. chamber which 

_as she knew, was seldom invaded by any member 

-. of the household. 

She was kept waiting a long time—so lon 

_ that she had worked~herself up into a fever 

of alarm and apprehension before at last the 
_ door was opened and the other party to the 

assignation advanced towards her with leisurel, 
oe Steps, 

_ “ Where's the bottle ? ’’ was her first question 

-- for indeed that was the first thing to be ascer- 

tained, and the rebuke which he had earned : 
could wait. 

Instead of producing her property or replying! 

to her query, that exasperating young man 

- raised his forefinger and shook it at her with 

_ arch reprobation. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Alston,’’ said 

he, “this is too bad of you! You shouldn’ t go 

in for that sort of thing—you shouldn’t really, 
you know!” 

. “You wretch!’ cried the justly incensed | 

lady; “how dared you examine what doesn’t 

belong to you? No gentleman would have 
behaved in. that way, and the very least youl 
can do now is to keep what you have aa 
out to yourself, i“ ms 
“Ob, Pl keep it to myself . answered Lord 


ec, pie 


thur coolly ; es ‘in ae T may say an I 
- kept. it to miguel and ‘of course I shan’t © 
spli _ As for examining the bottle, that Icouldn’t 
help, because my man had taken it out of the — 
-paper, and there it was upon my dressing-table, 
as plain as a pikestaff. But I didn’t think it _ 
- would be right to hand the stuff over to you. 
You may take my word for it, Mrs. Alston, that uae 
211 those expedients area snare and a delusion.” 
Mrs. Alston was too infuriated to argue with — 
m. ‘Go and get that bottle instantly!” 
ad she. “When I want to be favoured with 
your advice, I will not fail to let you know.” > 
He remained calm and immovable. He made — 
s0mne remarks, which seemed to her irrelevant, © 
about ‘ ‘ Dutch courage ’’ and the folly of imagin- — 
ing that anything save a clear head can enable 
man or woman to ride straight to hounds; but _ 
she was not concerned to dispute with him. — 
When commands and entreaties alike failed, she 
had recourse totears. | ee 
Dear Lord Arthur,” she sobbed, “I know ~ 
hhaven’t treated you very well, but you can’t | 
wish to punish me so cruelly as this. Only 
give me my bottle, and I will do anything— 
anything for you that you like to ask of me! ”’ 

‘Lord Arthur shook his head solemnly. “‘ e 
foresaw this,” he remarked, “and being avery 
soft-hearted fellow, I was afraid I should yield. 
So I determined to put temptation out of your — 
way and my own. I can give you your bottle; .2 3 
Mrs. Alston, but I can’t give you the liquor, Lee 
because I’ve drunk every drop of it.’ fae 
‘*Good Lord !”’ _ gasped Mrs. Alston, sinking 
back into a chair, ‘‘ you never did that!” 

_ J did, though; and I’m bound to say that 
it was excellent—a little SEEN, eee : 


a a “Bat it S Hadi poison eat one a should 
think it was. What in the world did you mae 
that you were drinking?” 
 “ \t—it tasted like curagao,’ ’ the young man 
“answered, looking: a little staggered. “1 sup- 
posed that you had taken to nipping: on. the ae 
_ to keep your courage up.’ 
“Mercy upon us I tasted. like curacao ! 
ie Mrs. Alston, starting to her feet. Why 
_ you raving lunatic, ‘do. you know that you have’ 
swallowed a whole bottle of Wyllie’s Matchless 
‘Hair-Renewer! Send for a doctor—send for a 
_ stomach-pump—take mustard and hot. water, 
_ and then get somebody to hang you up by you 
heels! I don’t want to be a constructive 
_.murderess, or an accessory before the fact, or 
_ whatever they call it. Be off this instant ; you 
. have'no time to lose!” 
_.. Lord Arthur waited for no second” piddian 
: but. took to his heels, while Mrs. Alston dropped 
_ into her chair once more, and covered ney face 
with her hands. ; 
“Was there ever such hick: as rie a sh ; 
| groaned. ““ Never before, since the world began, 
can any woman have met with a man an 
of pouring her hair-dye down his throat! it 
- suppose, if he recovers, he won’t dare to tell > 
but what is the use of that? It’s simply im- 
_ possible for me to face Sir Thomas with my hair 
all grey at the roots and rusty half an inch higher 
~ up. Oh, I must be ill and take to my bed, and 
_ telegraph for another bottle at once; there’ Ss 
- absolutely no alternative!’ - = 
Meanwhile Lord Arthur had rushed OH to 
the stables to consult the stud-groom, in whose _ 
veterinary skill he had the utmost confidence, 
~ and who, he hoped, Soy be atic to » proviag 


oa pete a5 He you” wie eo 
ae as See as a powerful emetic that yon — 
suld give me? I believe I’ve taken poison Ao 
The portly little spindles -shanked man whistled. a 
Come along with me, my lord,” he answered — 
promptly. “I'll give you a dose that I keep for 
the lads when I want to give ‘em a lesson they 
won't forget. That'll do the trick for you, you 
may depend. It’s that searching that in about 
- five minutes from now your lordship’ ll be able a 
Pato. feel the jints in your backbone by on'y merely Be 
pressing your ‘and upon your watch-chain.” 
Lord Arthur was conducted into the saddle- — a 
room, whence he presently emerged, walking 
unsteadily and rolling his eyes, while Mr. Jenkin- 
son returned to the stable-yard with a bland smile 
upon his rubicund countenance. At the same — 
moment Sir Thomas Clutterbuck hurried towards 
him from the direction of the house, and said : 
“How are you, Jenkinson >—_how are you ?- 
That fool of a groom of mine has made some 
idiotic mistake and brought me a bottle of ae 
scent, or something of that kind, instead of the 


sf rat 
pais | 
3°: 


Unless I can get hold of some, I’m bound to gall oe 
her to-morrow. I daresay you know, Jenkinson, 
that there are horses whom the very best of _ 
riders can 't help galling, in the absence of special 
precautions.” a 
Ak Certainly, Sir Thomas,” answered the stud- — 
groom; ~ we can let you have as much ted 
lotion as you like.”’ iy 
“Ah, but is it the right kind ? I wish you~ 
would just allow me to me at aa HE GT I Eola 


, 


bs Oe Boule. was ee. Wee Sir Thomas’s 
‘spection. He examinéd it, shook his head, 
and grumbled under his breath, but said he 
supposed it would have to do. ‘“ How suc 
a stupid blunder can have been made is mor 
- than I can understand,” he remarked. ‘‘ My 
man swears he gave me the lotion all righ 
but I travelled down with a couple of ladies, 
and it so happened that I had to deliver a bottle 
- to each of them from their respective maid 
oot wonder if I could possibly have misdealt !’’ 
Jenkinson slapped his leg and burst into a 
roar of laughter. “‘ That’s what you’ve done 
- Sir Thomas, you may be sure,’ he chuckled. 
“Lord Harthur Fulton come out here, no : 
_ ten minutes ago, in a pretty stew. Said he 
believed he’d swallowed pison by hacciden 
and arst me to give him an emetic—which 
done. Now, I'd lay odds one o’ them ladies 
has been offering him a pull at your red lotion, 
sir, thinking ‘twas her own private supply o’ 
oe cherry brandy. Dear, dear! what a most 
- extryordinary start!” — 
-. Sir Thomas was too angry to see the io e. 
‘Man alive!’ he exclaimed, “it isn’t possible 
to swallow red lotion! Why, half a mouthful 
of it would set him on fire? Where is he 2 
what have you done with him?” — 
Lord Arthur staggered into the yard to answer 
_ ‘the question in person. He seated himself upon 
an inverted bucket, dropped his head on his 
hands, and moaned out feebly, “ Jenkinsor 
you have more than half killed me !”’ | 
~. . And: serve- you jolly well right, too! ”’ 
ees the irate baronet. ‘ Teach. yen to go takin 


hours ! Be ‘thankful | that youre aot “quilt 


a.’ Meanwhile? Y 1 trouble ‘you “for ae - 
nainder of my red lotion.” a ee 
Your what?” asked the other, lifting ae 
allid face. ‘‘ It wasn’t red lotion, it was hair— 
at least, I don’t know what it was. Anyhow, a 
drained it to the dregs.’” ae 
“<The devil you did!” ejaculated Sir Thomas, ee 
aghast. “© This only shows what the young men 
- the present day have brought themselves to 
by their perpetual swilling. Drained a bottle of — 


see pe 
anes 


there was anything amiss until it was all down! 
VA De what an inside you must have!” 


im a “lamentable. voice ; “Jenkinson has de- 
_ prived me of every vestige of it... Lm notuat @ 
oh sure that I shouldn't have done better to 2 


- “Oh, you've all right, my lord,” said Jenkin- — 
son reassuringly. “A bit squeamish you must — 
expect to feel just at first, but you ll have a fine 
happetite for dinner, you ‘Nl find.” : 
Sir Thomas was perplexed, and began to 
ask questions; but he obtained no intelligible 
answers, the young man feeling that, whatever _ 
the truth might be, his first duty was to shield” 
Mrs. Alston. After a time, therefore, they — 
went their several ways, Sir Thomas remarking, — os 
by way of moral, “ Well, this will be a lesson z 
te me not to meddle with women’s perfumery | 
again, and I hope it will be a lesson to you to be 

a little more careful about your liquor in future.” _ 

- Lord Arthur made no audible response, but, 
like Galileo, he reserved the last word for himself. 
et. believe it was eu Ao all the same!” he i 


with this. imbroglio which seemed to tine to. 
_ demand elucidation. Could it be that Mrs. 
_ Alston was in the habit of carrying cherry brandy 
about with her when she visited her friends 2 
If so—but he was confident that it was not so. °_ 
‘‘ Oh no, it must be t’other woman,’ he i 
himself, “and the scent—which ought to. be 
_ taken to her, by the way—is hers.”’ 
Vee out the bottle which stood upon Sir ‘Thomas Ss 
' dressing-table, and upon which he had as yet 
bestowed only a hasty glance, did not contain 
scent. He picked it up now, and the label 


upon its surface told him in unequivocal terms 


- what it did contain. This discovery gave him 
what Lord Arthur would have called “‘a nasty. 
jar.” He whistled and walked away towards 
_ the fire, shaking his head ruefully and murmur- 
ing, I couldn’t have believed it of her ! Ive 
often enough heard people say that the colour 
- was unnatural, but I set that down to envy and. 
jealousy. Ah, well! there’s an end of my 
little romance, and it’s lucky for me that I've 
found her out in time. Because, mind you,’ nf 
added Sir Thomas, addressing space impressively. 

“a woman who ‘will deceive you in one vey 
~ will degre you in another.” 


382, 


Ae 
on 


hiny ‘occasions upon which ie tion: had 
| complacently suffered him to tell her how. aca 
he admired her wonderful hair, the desire to pay 
her out grew strong within him. ‘“ She deserves _ 
to be publicly exposed,” he said to himself; 

but I suppose it would be almost too cruel to. 
take the bottle downstairs and ‘hand it to her 
before them all.” 

‘Then, on a sudden, a brilliant idea clotted. 
i “By Jove, I will!’ he exclaimed 
“The others won’t like to. make any 
remark, even if they understand; but she’ld 
understand fast enough, and I flatter myself 
that she won’t enjoy her dinner this evening.” _ 
‘Mrs. Alston did not at all expect to enjoy — 
her dinner, inasmuch as she had made up her 
mind to partake of that meal, or some poor — 
ubstitute for it, in her own room. Already 
she had telegraphed to London for a further — 
supply of the incomparable dye, and had sent — 
a message to Mrs. Longworth to the effect that 
an excruciating attack of neuralgia would prevent — 
her from seeing anybody that night or hunting © 
on the morrow. But what went near to making — 
her ill in good earnest was a dreadful piece of news 
which reached her from Lord Arthur Fulton, in 
answer to the inquiries which common humanity © 
had prompted her to make as to his condition. 


delivered to her by ‘her maid, “ notwithstanding _ 
the desperate remedies which I have had to” 
employ. The provoking part of it is that I am 
What almost sure there: was no occasion for them. 


ee es 


“TY am yet alive, thank you,’ ran the note . : 


curacao ; ni Me. Nelo ‘if eer Hoge ee 
_ awarded a bottle of veterinary lotion, belongin 
ao to Sir Thomas. Clutterbuck ; «and Sir Thom % 

has got your hair-dve. I am awfully sorry ; 
-, but Iam sure you will see that I have nothing to — 

“reproach myself with, as I only carried ou 

_ your instructions to the best of my ability 
_ and made myself disastrously sick into the | 
bargain.” 

When Mrs. Alston had perused this terribl 
missive, she thought for a moment of dropping — 
_ down dead ; but reflecting that her demise would 
distress nobody in particular, while it would be — 
i eaucnye of doubtful benefit to herself, on 4 
_ determined upon less heroic measures. — 3 

- Pinfold;” said she to her maid, “ you can 
pack up again. We shall return to London to-§% 
morrow. | 
_. There was, indeed, nothing else to be done. 

_ $ir Thomas, she knew, was old-fashioned in his 
ideas, abhorred artificiality, and would never 

forgive an innocent deception which had been 
practised upon him, in common with the rest of © 
the world. The feelings of a gentleman would 
she trusted, prevent him from divulging her 
_ secret ; but she had no wish to face his reproaches 
. ae. listen to his renunciation. The game, so far 
as Sir Thomas Clutterbuck was concerned, was — 
up, and it only remained to draw fresh coverts. — 4 

- Thus it was that Sir Thomas failed to bring 
about a dramatic situation which he had designed 
with much forethought and self-sacrifice. He 
was purposely the last to enter the drawing- 
room before dinner, but the swift glances which 
he threw to right and left of him made him~ 
aware that Mrs. Alston was not among the : 
twenty or Murty: persons. there acct cuamien Tt’ 


1ad been undertaken to no purpose. 


duced by his appearance was, to be sure, all that 


‘4 
<e 


ould have been desired, and even a little more. 
A sudden pause in the conversation, followed by 


that belonged to his years, while his hair, eye- 


arly youth. 

- ‘Has he gone mad z ’ whispered the awe- 

_ struck Mrs. Longworth to her neighbour. ‘‘ Why, 
he was as grey as a badger two hours ago!” 

_ But Sir Thomas, having been prepared to 

_ create a sensation, advanced imperturbably to 

his hostess, who, recovering her self-possession 


3 


with an effort, proceeded to tell him how very 


_ agonies from neuralgia. 

“She sent some time ago to say that she 
wouldn’t be able to appear this evening, and 
~now I have just had a second message, asking 
for a carriage to take her to the station to meet 


that she must be at home when these fits of 
neuralgia seize her, and that they always last a 
week.”” 

‘Sir Thomas’s jaw fell. “ But you won't let 


her go until she has seen me! 


“16 you know, Sir Thomas,” she answered, in 
a low voice, “ f think it would be better for her 


Upon the rest of the company the effect pro- . ms 


rows, and moustache had the golden beauty of _ 


ee ‘soon to learn that his own ae in ‘the at ed 


general gasp, greeted the entrance of this dapper 
little gentleman, whose face exhibited the lines 


ny 


sorry she was that poor Mrs. Alston was suffering a 


the twelve o'clock train to-morrow. She declares : 


her go!” he expostulated. “ Don’ t—don’t let J ; 


_ Mrs. Longworth was a kind-hearted woman. ; 
She surveyed her eager suppliant with good- — 
natured compassion, and then, bending forward, 


- aot to “see » you—as you are at ‘present. ~Muc | 
better not!” — : 
4 aut “Thomas fell back, wih Unspoken ‘mal a 
dictions. The eyes of his fellow-guests were 
fixed upon him, and their countenances ex. 
_ pressed neither admiration nor respect. In the 
background, Lord Arthur Fulton, the only 
_ person present who possessed the key to the 
enigma, was doubled up with convulsions < 
merriment. 
“Oh, it’s all very fine for you to laugh, oa 
young jackanapes!’’ muttered Sir Thomas 
 vindictively ; “ but, thank God! I’m not the 
only one who has made a fool of himself. It 
will take you all your time to stick to your 
‘saddle to-morrow, I suspect.” : te 
Lord Arthur, it was true, was feeling rathe r 
Se queer and rather feeble ; but he was young, he 
had a vigorous constitution, and, as Jenkinson 
had foretold would be the case, he was already 
_.. able to look forward to his dinner with pleasur- 
- able anticipation. As a matter of fact, he did 
enjoy his dinner very much indeed, and one 
reason for his doing so was that nearly the whole 
length of the table separated him from. the 
fascinating Mrs. Naylor. He was a simple, 
~ innocent creature; he had still a great deal to 
learn; but he was assimilating knowledge by 
glow de rees (which is much the best way of 
growinggwise), and he began to perceive that 
_ neither the Mrs. Naylors nor the Mrs. Alstons of 
this world are worth a tenth part of the agitation 
_ which they manage to stir up. It was perhaps 
a little ridiculous of him to be shocked because 
one lady dyed her hair, while another was given 
to indulging in private sips of curacao; still, if 
he had not been start he ene Gan hay re . 


BCS OS 


ously converted himself into an OES | of 


iss. Longworth, who, as it Thueenct had 
‘been placed on Lord Arthur’s left hand, put an. 

ibrupt. and somewhat embarrassing question to. - 
neighbour presently. “‘ Why did you rears au 
at he poor old fellow in that undisguised way?” 
_ she asked. “ He saw you, and he didn’t like it.” 

- “Tm sorry if he saw me,” the young man 
teplied ; “but I really couldn’t help rhyeale 
AIsn’t it enough to make anybody laugh : fo, 

_ “J don’t think so; I think it is painful and’ 


such a thing ? However, I am thankful, for his 


th at ee iS leaving to-morrow.’ 
7 Well yes. But it would have eee rather 


Lord Arthur,” said the girl, making a hale. 
horrid practical joke has been played, and I 
4 believe you are at the bottom of it. What does - 
: i mean ?”’ | 
) Lord. Arthur pulled himself idee: Het 

could not possibly tell her what it meant; but. 

he saw that she was displeased at the idea of 
his having played practical jokes upon her parents’ 


ast as. ee cause 2 or enous; so that he ha as ‘the : 
juvenated Sir Thomas, who had quite super- 


at sgusting. What could — have made him do — @ 


turn, so as to face the speaker, ‘ I believe some : 


Aaa and he was unwilling to displease her, bf 


herefore he ys entitled to exonerate himself by, 
iswering : oie 0) ts 
We as you ane word On honour that i am 


that he does, and there is no denying that he has 5 


and y) date’ say you: ey hear the tru 
1 y. Indeed, you are almost sure to hear 
it; for Sir Thomas is too infuriated to hold his 
tongue. For the present, it would be very kind 
of you if you wouldn’t mind talking about ay : 
thing else.”’ | ; 
The readiness with which: she accepted his 
word and started a different subject won. his 
heart. So, at any rate, he subsequently averred, 
adding, by way of explanation, that it showed 
Annie Longworth’s vast superiority to the Test 
of her sex. Lord Arthur Fulton, it may be 
mentioned, has now increased in wisdom to such 
a remarkable extent that he knows what women 
are. At least, he is fond of declaring solemnly 


enjoyed opportunities of acquiring the know- 
ledge to which he lays claim. Possibly, however, 
he might have failed to appreciate Miss Long- 

worth at her true value, had she not been an 
extremely pretty, fresh, and natural girl, or had 
_ she not chosen the pursuit of the fox as the top 
most likely to interest him. | 

As it was, she was so completely success 9 
in interesting him that he neither did his duty y 


dinner nor noticed that Mrs. Naylor was scowling 
menacingly at him across an intervening spa 
of glass and silver and exotics. The ci 
fact is that he had temporarily forgotten M 

Naylor's very existence. 


drawing-room with the other men, after Spends : 
a merry-twenty minutes over coffee and cigarettes, 
during which Sir Thomas had not been sparet 
by Mr. Longworth and other old friends. Sit 


Thomas had behaved very well; he had o Ry 


tive asta ol baie acts Conk on leaving a 
le ge the had whispered, ‘‘ Now, look here, 
ulton ; if. you don’t tell on me, I won't tell 3 

you. Is that a bargain ? And, I say—is 
7) re dees ‘known means of getting the confounded : 


Si 


me: mory of this allel ape when he was 
part. He obeyed the summons with a sinking _ 
heart; for he was a. ‘good deal afraid of Mrs. 
Naylor, and it was forcibly borne in upon him 
~that there was going to be trouble. in 
» * May I ask,’ the irate. lady began, with — 
ninous calmness, ae your were so pressing” 


oes Well, I thought you weal enj oy a day with 

_ these. hounds,” he answered deprecatingly, ‘ “andl 
_—and it’s a jolly house to sn in, you. know. — 
_ And then there will be the ball.” — 
“Oh !—because those were not the reasons 


enjoy a day with the hounds, if we get a run, 
but I can’t say that | am much impressed with 


all—well, I really didn’t come here for the — 
pleasure of seeing you dance a dozen times with © 
ay sr of a girl. 


obered by an imperative gesture on Mrs. ‘Naylor’ : bee 


“that you gave at the time. I dare say 1 may . 


ie jollity of the company, so far, and as for the a 


to which that implement may dy: applied ; 
she only remarked : “I don’t admire your tast 
_ For the matter of that, I never did admire 
‘very much, and I certainly never admired 
outrageous colour of Mrs. Alston’s hair. — 
‘presume you are now convinced that 1 didn’t 
1) treduce her when I told you that she dyed 1t 
_ Sir Thomas Clutterbuck is convinced, at all event 
though he was an old goose to imagine that his 
little coup de thédtre had a chance of coming o 
_ Of course she wasmt»going to show from the 
- moment she reali | t those three borne: ha 
S er wrong.’ : : 

ie Oh, youtky 

vod know th 
some other r 
which he is ‘ve 
| send for it i 


sis 2 
r shee to Mrs. Midos 
to be in her hands, ou 


but I don’t particularly c 
i getingeres sok with A 


Shs: is a. > 
- would be £00 pid of some excuse for sprea 
ing false reports about me. Iwas thinking you 
might send her a message to say that the bottle 


was yours, and that you gucci thank i to 


ee iL up. : wane 
i. Obs but then mn might spread. 


: agai i to ill-natured feports.’ By 
SoN onsense ! who | cares "what "reports: 


AEE RA eter) ne 
\ ¥ nk ARSE 


: Para ¢ suppose I se rae ee 
If you do,” answered Mrs. Naylor, BOE ie 
aistake which, in. view of certain previous — 

passages. ‘between her and her interlocutor, was 


\ 


oat without excuse, “ you may be ite | 


ee _ had fins 
| ee him- sc 
"oF it eee methods | ry sti 
ed in his mind: 


: os. ‘Sat eealty I have en 
wn upon my conscience, wit 
0 bear the burden | of other | 


X ee Aaa for Annie pe th. Perhaps” 

sh was Bot sot wrong when she muttered despair-, 

! | id young humbug !—he only wanted © 
‘An a weeont doubt she was right 


«tr < devoting any furthe 
ae enslavement ‘of Lord Achy Be 


ae 8 


is 


eit 
VEGA 


hea OE OR A a a 

| Sir Thoms s seat be remainder of ‘Mrs. Alston’s 
a , Pasa e hair-dye to her that evening, witk 
a note upon the composition of which he expendec 
-. much labour, and which would have been more 


telling if it had not been quite so tremendously 
sarcastic. He himself received his red lotior 
from Mrs. Naylor, unaccompanied by any note 
or, message, and thus he learnt, with a_ certait 

unholy joy, that young Fulton had reduced his 
weight and diminished his staying powers quite 
needlessly. Thus, also, he was enabled to dis- 
tinguish himself in the hunting-field without feas 
of calamitous results to the mare, and to forget 
for the time being the alteration in his appear: 
ance, which was dreadfully conspicuous — " 


ia - daylight. 


Mrs. N aylor, on the other hand, did not dis 


_ tinguish herself that day. Whether owing t¢ 


“Now, Mrs. Naylor mien had she considered i F 


allowed herself to be 


the lack of her accustomed modicum of stimu- 
lant, or to the absence of any special motive foy 
showing what she could do, certain it is that sh¢ 
ss stopped” at a brook by 
Miss Longworth, who rode with far less skill an¢ 
judgment, but who had the courage of youth and 
ignorance ; and shortly after that public humilia 
tion she disappeared. from view. Possibly, being 
a shrewd woman, she may have realized tha’ 


there are contests in which it is useless to struggle 


against youth. Ignorance, too, is not a 
its advantages. 


By wton Longworth, she sought an interview 
h her hostess and stated, with much apparent 
egret, that she had just received a telegram 
ig ca necessitate her departure before the 


~ Longworth, in honest distress. “‘ This is 
‘really becoming a sauve qui peut! First Mrs. 
‘Alston, and now you! I suppose the next thing 
all hear will be that Se ane Clutterbuck 


Gndped: Biane the ay was over Sir 
oY mas justified anticipation by following suit. 
ame in halbe an hour before dinner, smothered 


a Peach as any man of half his age; but he 

not eager to compete with the young people 
n a field where grey hair is heavily handicapped 
d where hair which has been obviously robbed 
of that respectable hue places its owner under a 
‘double disadvantage. He wished, moreover, to 
up to London as soon as he could and consult 
experts, with a view to the recovery of his normal 

2] we 

So of the four travellers who ‘hadi Goumnéyed 
“down to Newton Longworth together, only 
e remained in the house thirty-six hours after 


pan uncommonly lucky fellow, that was only 
because no one ever does appreciate unmerited 
luck. To have been set free at a blow from the 
nt nglements of two formidable ladies—for 


Mrs. / Alston and ‘Mrs. Poy os were _yery | 


defe: Eo opically. Weturaine” early is oe 


their arrival; and if he did not consider himself. he ? 


ede aa te was no ahs ie ‘cian 
them—might in truth have prompted him 4 
return thanks to his guardian angel; but he wi 


for the moment, too much overcome with admit 


tion for Annie Longworth’s pluck—not to spe 
of her other attractions—to have any room k 


in his mind for reflection upon the perils whi 


he had escaped. This was the third brush th 


Lord Arthur, turning out of his club in~ 


__ It's possible to get along quite comfortably wit 
out ‘em, I can assure you. Been consulting. 1: 


chee | haven’ t had occasion to do so, I’m thank 


line?” . 


shaved and go off on a sea-voyage for thi 


=e s family. It makes a see wale L- adr 


she had won that season, she told him, and 
obtained leave to have it mounted for her. : 
It was some months after these events th 
Mall, ran against Sir Thomas Clutterbuck, Ww 
said : 
“So you're to be congratulated, I hear. We 
she’s a nice girl, and if a man must needs mar 


I don’t know that he could do better than choc 


a girl of that sort. For my own part, I’ve cor 
to the conclusion that the less one has to | 
with women the more likely one is to enjoy li 


more amateur vets lately ?”’ % 
Lord Arthur made a retrospective | erimal 
to say,’ he replied. ‘‘ Have you been maki 


any more experiments in the hair-restori 


“My dear fellow, you wouldn’t believe whl 
job I had to get rid of that infernal stuff! T 
end of it was that I was obliged to have my he 
weeks, However, I’m my own master no 
anyhow, which is more than can be said of yt 
I think, Fulton, we may as well draw a dece 


ERY 


veil over the episodes of our visit to your futy 


ty 


‘ 


as 


it one isn’t justified in ie tales about 
ies, you know.” . 
I suppose not,” ‘answered theKother, alte a 
scious ves f having already told his future wife 
aS Eaeeye.) ie 


would have been pretty sure to meet him. Between 


THE HERMIT OF SAINT-EUGENE 


NTIL quite recently, anyone who chanced fa 
stroll out of Algiers, towards evening, by the 
rue Bab-el-Oued, and thence past the barracks to 
the dusty, evil- smelling suburb of Saint-Eugéne,, 


four and five o’clock during the winter months, and 
a few hours later when the long, hot summer had 
set in, it was his habit to walk up and down the 
stretch of high-road which borders the sea there, 
pausing sometimes to look across the blue waves 
towards France, or up at Notre Dame d Afrique, 
rising dark on its hill-top against the fiery sunset. 


- His tall, thin figure, his hollow cheeks, his droop- 


ing grey moustache, his threadbare~coat, with its 


. scrap of red ribbon in the buttonhole, and : some- 


thing in his manner of carrying his head and. 
twirling his cane which can only be described as 
a sort of deprecating jauntiness—all these things 


were apt to arrest the attention of the beets 


ae ae 


areca 
If such a person looked hard at him, he would 


‘ return the gaze half timidly, half affably, and would 


probably end by raising his old, but ar 


brushed hat, and saying, “ Bon soir, monsieur, 


ina high, quavering voice. He was willing, upon 


slight encouragement, to enter into conversation, 
and would descant upon the beauty of the weather 
and the charm of the surrounding scenery and 


similar chmnmonplace topics with a a goed deal of 


monsieur !—a divine climate! Figure to your- 


I have not yet been able to tear myself away! 
What would you have ?—when one becomes 
old, one learns to value tranquillity above all 
things.” But if by any chance his interlocutor 
grew inquisitive, asked where he lived, pro- — 
duced a card case, or showed other signs of © 
wishing to keep up the acquaintance thus begun, 
he would take alarm. His loquacity would — 
‘cease, he would draw his heels together, lift | 
his hat again, and, ““ Monsieur,’”’ he would say, 
with a low bow, ° ‘jai Vhonneur de vous souhaiter 
le bon soir.’ With which he would retire 
hurriedly. : 

It was not that he had any desire to conceal 
either his name or his place of abode. M. 
Leliévre was well known to all the inhabitants 
of Saint-Eugéne, and any one of the dirty children — 
playing on the beach, or of the black-browed 


shaven men playing bowls in their shirt-sleeves 
before the cafés, could have shown you his house— 
a white villa, with all its perstennes closed, stand- 
ing in a neglected garden and shut in by rusty 
iron gates, upon the side posts of which the 
inscription L’Hermitage in thin black letters — 


was barely legible. That amount of information — 
but he dreaded the society of his fellow-creatures _ 


hospitable and could be hospitable no longer. 

_ Time has moved so fast during the last decade, 
and changes haye been so many, that probably — 
only a very few people recollect M. Leliévre as. 


0 rteous — ducney “An adorable ‘country,# : 


M. Leliévre would have grudged to nobody; 


self that I came here twenty years ago and that 


* 


women lounging in the doorways, or of the un- 


MOE oD a 


iy 
2s 3 


as much as he loved it, because he had once been 


De”, used to be in the spy of his Sag vine Z : 


Hi 


ig 


: not contradict them ; his opinion, indeed, quite 


| _ coincided with theirs. He had a sufficient . 


Was able: to announce Isabelle’s betrothal to a 


ore M 


De catia In that happy pre-republican — 


> any official could wish for, and the guests at 
_ the merry breakfast-parties which used to take — 


Whine: Boot old ee Melon the war, eee. an a 
_ Imperial official could afford himself a pretty | 
_ villa in the suburbs as well as his house in the 
town, and could even go so far as to invest his a 
¢ -surplis cash in a farm far away on the Metidja 4 
_ plain, which everybody said was sure to pay © 


era, Saint-Eugéne was as lovely a retreat as 


- pe at the Hermitage several times a week — 
were wont to swear, as they looked out upon the — 
roses in the garden and upon the sea, glittering — 
Soe a belt of palms and bamboos, that M. — 
_ Leliévre was the luckiest dog in Africa. He did 


income, congenial employment, a charming — 
| daughter and if anything had been lacking © 
to complete his happiness, the want was supplied — 
"when, after somewhat lengthy negotiations, he 


that aristocratic personage the Vicomte de — 
Lugagnan. Perhaps he exulted a little too — 
much over this latter piece of good fortune; — 


_ perhaps M. de Lugagnan’s name was rather too 


| irequently upon his lips ; ; and perhaps his friends * 
sometimes laughed at him in their sleeves. If so, 


he was unconscious alike of incurring ridicule. 4 
and of having given cause for it; for there — 


never lived a more innocent or unsuspicious 2 
. creature. 4 
But all this is ancient history. There ‘are 


oad more breakfast-parties at Saint-Eugéne = 
now, and such of the villas as have not ‘peen. 4 


pulled down are inhabited by nobody knows a 


~ sidauinnna 3 Saari ace sie is Bae no — oe 


Daectating Sane: of aden n lato 
has fallen heavily upon it, pouring forth tram- 
ars and omnibuses on to its highway, defiling © 
its beach with drainage and rubbish and making © “ 
its shores hideous with mean habitations, where 
hat strange and unprepossessing being the F rench © 

colonist dwells cheerfully in an atmosphere of © 

dust and mephitic gases. Possibly this sad — 
transformation did not affect M. Leliévre as 3 
much as it might have done, had his own trans: © 
formation been less complete. He fell with the © 
fall of the Empire, and, on losing his appoint- — 
ment, discovered, as many others have dis-_ 
covered under similar circumstances, that he 
had been somewhat imprudent in making no 
provision for a rainy day. When France was © 
lying under the heel of the invader, and every 
able-bodied man was volunteering for active 
service, M. Leliévre went off to fight for his 
country with the rest. _He committed his 
daughter to the care of a lady friend of his. (for. 
his friends were still numerous then), and de- 
parted with his usual indomitable cheerfulness ; 
but he came back a good deal aged and broken, : 
only to find that his farm had been sacked during 
the Arab insurrection and that his bailiff had 
decamped, leaving neither essai: nor address _ 
behind him. 
_ This was a rather serious kaw: for the. 
old gentleman had calculated that the sale of — 
the farm and stock would help him out con- 

siderably with the dot of Isabelle, whose marriage 
‘was now about to be solemnized. It was not in 
the least likely that M. de Lugagnan and his 
family would consent to any diminution of the — 
large sum agreed upon, and a rupture at the ~ 
e venth hour, -s it ae not broken deapelte: S 


Hy, 
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fy 
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heart, would assuredly have gone very near 
_ breaking her father’s. He passed through so 
weeks of mental agony ; but somehow or oth 
the money was forthcoming at the required da 
the marriage took place; the bride and bri 
-* groom left for France; and M. Leliévre mi 
have sung Nunc Dimittis, had it not been * 
_ will of Heaven that he should live a good ma 
years longer in a world which cannot he 
possessed many attractions for him. eee 
It was now that the Hermitage began 
deserve its name, and that its owner, w 
with his old servant- Marthe, only occup 
three of its rooms, began to be known as th 
Hermit. The sobriquet was’ conferred upo 
him, not by his former acquaintances, w 
had all gone away or had forgotten his existenc 
but by the humbler neighbours who watched h 
proceedings and manner of life with a certain 


curiosity. Neither from him nor from Marthe 
did they gain any information as to his circu 
stances; but if a man gives no orders to © 
butcher and seldom troubles the grocer, it 
_ tolerably safe to conclude that his purse is 
empty as his stomach. All Saint-Eugéne v 
- aware that M. Leliévre did not sit for hours 
_ the rocks with a bamboo fishing-rod in his ha 
merely pour se dtstraire, which was Marthe 
_ explanation of that habit of his. It was notoriou 
that, with the Hermit, Lent lasted all the year” 
round; and if he could keep body and soul 
together with a few red mullet, such gleanii 
_ from the harvest of the sea were not grudg 
him by his fellow-citizens. ‘‘ He will not. 
very fat when old Cohen decides to eat him u: 
__ they were wont to say, with grim pleasantry. 
_ That he would be eaten up eventually none 


es 


gma ¥ 


Aoubted M. ‘Elias Cohen: that re o 
ew and powerful municipal ‘councillor, had 
from the smallest of beginnings to his 
esent high estate by nothing else than by eating —__ 
ople up, and that the poor Hermit was already _— 
his larder was evidenced by the fact that M. ~ 
ohen was the only visitor who ever rang the 
or-bell at the Hermitage. He was fond of 
ling there on Saturday afternoons, after 
rforming his religious duties at the Synagogue, se 
d was often to be seen walking about the 
eserted garden with M. Leliévre, whose gait _ 
such times had no jauntiness at all. These 
riodical visits, it was true, had gone on for a 
atter of ten years, and the “Hermit was not yet. = 
voured ; but that proved nothing. M. Cohen 
d his plans and his fancies; you could never 
ell for certain what he meant to do with you; 
he only thing of which you might feel quite. | 
sure was that, when once you had fallen into | 
his clutches, you would not escape from them 2; 
gain until death or ruin set you free. 
One fine Saturday afternoon in January 
is redoubtable personage was sitting ‘in M. @ 
eliévre’s garden. He had carried out a wooden 
hair from the house, because the weather was 
hot and he was neither as young nor as thin ase 
had once been. M. Leliévre was standing 
side him, leaning on his stick. ae 
i My friend, ” the Jew was saying, with the 
thick oily utterance of his nation, “I have — 
een very good to you. I have had patience — 
ah, what patience have had!” 

is M. Cohen,’ returned M. Leliévre, who was 
good deal agitated, ‘““T have paid you interest a 
gularly—and ah, what interest [have paid!” = 
es Are. you going to ee now that I have made : 


Ve pay high j interest a ” “uote Me othe 
ia That would be perfect (aetna: more than 
‘that would be wanting! Oh, Elias, Elias, see 


what you gain by generosity! Not only are you 
kept out of the use of your money, not only do 
you miss opportunities of making your fortune 
from sheer want of capital; but those whom 
you have robbed yourself to serve turn upon oe 


‘ M. Cohen was very fat, very aint and very 
3 oes His complexion and features ‘were those 
of the Moorish variety of his race; but he had 
adopted the European costume. “As he th 
apostrophized himself, there was a mixture of 
cunning and sincerity in his tone which might 
have seemed comical enough, if his victim ha 
been in a mood to appreciate the comic side of 
things. But poor M. Leliévre had never fel 
less inclined to laugh in his life. | : 
ean Listen, M. Cohen,” he said persuasively, after 
a pause; “ you will not have long to wait for 
your money. When the croquemort has com 
for me you will get everything. Could you no 
allow me to die in my old house ?’”’ 
_ “ Your old house ? But it is not your house, 
it is mine; and precisely what I complain of i 
- that it is old. You have not treated me well, my 
friend; you have cheated me by allowing this 
place to fall into. ruins ; and what is it worth et 
= security ?”” 
“Tam told ei it is worth more than it was 


- thing ! ‘You are trying to deceive one who ha 
| _ been very kind and ee with cot and yor 


nk that because he has oy so acon weak- 
he must be a fool. Now that is very wrong ; 
for 1 am as well aware as you are that house- 
property i in Saint-Eugéne commands a lower price 
in the market than it did some years ago.’ an 
“And the new road?’ cried M. Leliéyre 
gerly. “You forget the new road which is 
to cut through the middle of my garden. It 
has been surveyed already, and only a few days 
ago I received the plans and a letter, asking me 
state what I should require as compensation. 
_ believe I might ask a large sum, for it will destroy 
ny privacy. Would you like to see the papers 2’ 
And he drew them from his pocket with trembling MY 
fingers. ; 
But M. Cohen waved them aside. ‘“ Ah, bah! 
he road is not made yet. They are. always 
talking about roads and never beginning them. 
As for compensation, I can tell you, if you do not 
know, what that means. You will make your 
emand ; you will be informed that it is exces- 
sive ; the road will then be declared to be a 
measure of ‘ public utility,’ and you will have to. 
| ecept what is given you. It isnot by that trans- 
action that you will make eae fortune, my dear 
ry e nd.’ +? 
Now it was by no means unlikely that this 
prediction would be fulfilled in the case of a 
uumble proprietor like M. Leliévre, but a very — 
different result was to be anticipated i in the event 
of the Hermitage passing into the hands of M. 
ohen, who had means of bringing pressure to bear. 
upon the authorities which were not open to his. 
unlucky debtor. — i 
“For the rest,” he added, with an air of in- 
difference, ' ‘ you can easily keep possession of this. 
if ae Be to it. You have ee to pay 


me what you owe me. But Raa 1 am paid in 
three weeks’ time, I must enter upon possession 


; in your place. You have had ample warning, my 


dear friend ; it is for you to make your arrange- 
ments.” And without further words M. Cohen 
_ took his leave. : 
_ For some minutes Atiee his departure the old 
man stood still on the same spot, tracing wavering: 
- lines in the dust with his stick. “ Of what is” 
_. Monsieur thinking ?”’ asked a gruff voice behind 
him, which caused him to start and turn round. — 
ei. My good Marthe,”’ he replied, at once assim 
ing a sprightly mien, “ you would never suesey 
Is it not absurd that at my time of life I am begin- ’ 
ning to feel the want ofa change ? Yes, decidedly 


oo I shall give up the Hermitage. After all, it iste 


i large a house for you and me, and the neigh 


hood is not what it was, and—and there are great 


‘ he invent histories,’ broke in the old woman, whose | 
- ~ yellow, wrinkled face wore an expression of 


a between Monsieur and that animal of a Jew—and | 


an going to do. Ever since Mademoiselle’ S marriage | 
truth from her and prevent her from seeing you. | 


__ were afraid of sea-sickness ; you would not receive. 


advantages in living in the town. I do not say 
_ in the European quarter, which is expensive and 
unhealthy ; but in the Arab town, where the air is 
naturally purer, owing to the greater height 3 
— “ Monsieur need not give himself the trouble to 


mingled anger and pity. ‘‘ I heard all that passed 

to-night I write to Madame la Vicomtesse.”’ 
“Marthe, you would never do such a thing 
as that! 4 
‘Pardon me, Monsieur, that is what I am; 
it has been one pretext after another to keep the 
You would not go over to France because you. 


~.<dier here because ‘you were having Sees hous 


pered and Pe touch ‘Heaven noe “e 
ether we have ever had a sight of paper or — 
a t-brush | ‘Then the children were born ; | 


‘then this, oad then that—what do I know 2 ss 
now it is time that there was an end of-all. — 


ou “would rece my daughter’ S heart.” ae 
_“ Supposing. always that she has one,” said 
- the old woman dryly. : 
___ ** Supposing that she has a heart! 
saheart! What do you mean?” 
“With all the respect that I owe to Monsieur, 
I will permit myself the observation that I would — 
ot have allowed ten years to go 2 without 


that ‘Teabelle™ 


noe I know ee you say that. You want to. cme 
fi ighten me, and you think that I shall send for e 
my daughter to convince myself that she has not 
changed. But you are mistaken. I shall never 
doubt her, and I will not have her distressed and — 
put to shame. I swear to you, Marthe, that if — 
5 you. tell her of my difficulties I will never forgive x 
Ow 12. 

2 “She shall be told nothing about them, theal: 
‘since you are so obstinate,” answered the old 

woman sullenly. 
eas p Sexertheless, she posted the Mas io: brief 


, ey fee LA VICOMTESSE,—I have the regret 
0 inform you that Monsieur is failing rapidly in 
hed and if you wish to see him again in this — 


| “The Seon fitted Pay aay 1 Saint Bug 7 
_ without waiting for his three weeks’ period ¢ 
grace to run out. He had decided to sell such 
furniture as remained to him, and he thought if 
would be well to get the auction over before } 
Cohen, who was more given to seizing propert 
_ than to surrendering it, became the owner of the 
_ Hermitage. He hired three small rooms in ong 
of the few European houses which have been 
built near the Kasbah, or Citadel, a quarter 
standing high in a physical sense and somewhat 
low in a moral one. M. Leliévre affected to be de: 
lighted withit. It was occupation enough only to 
sit at the window all day long, he declared. The 
view over the port and the bay; the purple 
_ mountains of Kabylia in the distance ; and nearer 
at hand the dazzling white houses, the minare t 
of the mosque of Sidi Ramdan, and glimpses 
of narrow, tortuous streets, through which Moors, 
_ Jews, negroes, and veiled ladies in their volu- 
_ minous white trousers and high-heeled shoes kept 
passing and repassing—all these things he did 
not fail to point out to Marthe, who professed 
herself unable to discover the elements of beauty 
or interest in any one of them. It was a little 
_ tiring, to be sure, to climb up these steep streets 
_ from the French town ; but that inconvenience, 
as M. Leliévre observed, might be disposed of by 
the simple expedient of not going down to the 
French town. q 
He had, however, to descend thither once 
a week to get his letters—or rather his letter 
_ —from the Post Office ; for during all the years 
that they had been separated, his daughter had 
never omitted to write to him on Sundays, and 
he had of course been careful not to mention 
_ his change of address to her. He had not been 


AY 


| long 3 “a 
ie ured from one of these periodical ‘descents. 


Wie. arthe, ”’ he said, holding out an open letter 
his: oom hands, “here is Isabelle, who — 


ae it pone: 2” cried the old servant, with xu 

-y appearance of profound surprise. SN 

t is as I tell you. A sudden decision, 

she says—a long-promised visit—and I am to 
“engage. rooms for them at an hotel. Ah! 
ai per ac would you believe that I am such an — 
Bo fool that I can hardly contain myself for 
But she must suspect nothing—mind _ 

—she must suspect nothing. After all, 
sealment will be easier than if we were living 

; int-Eugéne still. I shall explain that I am 
changing my house, and that I have taken Jodg- a 
gs in the meantime. They will not ask to see. 
the lodgings, I hope. I shall place them at an 
hotel at Mustapha, which is more healthy than 
i oe and—farther away. All will arrange 


Ca the old panei who had ee - 


Itis i to tell at what hour the sieaener: : 
_ from Marseilles will reach Algiers. Sometimes, | 
hen the weather is fine, it will enter the harbour — 
dnight ; more often it comes in at five | 

ck in the morning, and sometimes not until © 
everal hours later, There is thus considerable — 
iffculty about going on board to welcome 
riends from Europe, and no sensible ‘person 
hinks of attempting such a thing- The proof 
M. Leliévre was not a sensible person is that © 
oe t the ee of the biesee which ae 


' which is said to watch over children and drunkar 


_ Djurdjura mountains showed that sunrise w 


- and M. Leliévre hastened to secure a boat. 
_ felt none the worse for his long vigil; his o 


4 I think,” murmured M. Leliévre complacently, 
as he hurried up the gangway of the steamer and 


lady flinging her arms round his neck and e 


vy, his Manetiter! S arrival in vretee) up and i 
the quay and trying to keep himself warm. For 
the best of all possible reasons, he had not brought 
a great-coat with him, and if he neither caug. 
his death of cold nor dropped from fatigue, if) 
was probably because the special provide ce 


extends a little of its care to foolish old m 
whose daughters are about to be restored 
them after a separation of ten years. 

The sky and the sea were losing their deli a 
opalescent hues, and the glow upon the snoy 


near, when the wished-for steamer hove in sigh 


_ regret was that he was not shaved. But perha 

_ Isabelle would not notice that. In other respects” 
he felt that he was looking his best. His co 
had been carefully brushed and inked at the 
seams, the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour 

was in his buttonhole, an Arab boy had polished 
his boots beautifully for a sou, and Marthe had 
bought him a perfectly new pair of grey cotton 
gloves. ‘“ Not much appearance of penury he 


gazed eagerly among the passengers in sca 
of the one whom he hoped to meet. | 
He could not see her anywhere. There | wi 

a stout lady who resembled her a little; but— 
yes! certainly that tall, solemn man was M. de 
_ Lugagnan ; and here, sure enough, was the stout 


claiming, ‘‘ But, papa, do you not recta 
me, then? 
It was a moment of profound emotion. 


rs ee dkerchich from his eilecs shook it aks oT 
and blew his nose loudly ; after which he pro- 
ceded to wipe his eyes, not being in the least | 
shamed. to let people see that he was shedding _ 
ears of joy. He began to bustle about, insisting — 
ipon carrying as many of his daughter’s packages _ 
as she would let him take; he hurried her and ~ 
her husband into the boat and accompanied them _ 
to the shore, where he had ordered a carriage to — 
“be in waiting for them. When he was seated in 
e latter, with his back to the horses (M. de | 
Sein having allowed him to take that place, oe 
after some slight protest), he entered upon a 
 corifused explanation of his inability to receive _ 
em at the Hermitage. 
_ “You come at an unlucky moment—if your — 
Be coming at any moment could be called unlucky. _ 
-am in the act of moving from my old house, ~ 
and I could not ask you to the rooms which Ea 
have taken provisionally in the town—though, 


man. For the rest, you will find yourselvesina 
better air and a more fashionable quarter at © 
Mustapha Supérieur. Our poor Saint-Eugéne is _ 
much changed since you saw it last.”’ ee 
Madame de Lugagnan, who had not been — 
istening to him very attentively, caught up his — 
last words. “But everything is changed!” . 
She exclaimed. “‘ This row of fine stone buildings, ee 
which look as if they had been picked up in © 
aris and dropped here by mistake—what do © 
_ they call it? Boulevard de la République—it — 
. ; Boulevard de l’Impératrice once, and it was - 
ot halfas long. And the rue Bab-Azoun, which _ 
ye 


. cd oy it has SNe ! And can this be ee i ; 


be sure, they are very comfortable for a single ne 


L apts 


sed to think so gay—how narrow and dark a 


ie Ae oleae: eatboee Nake ‘might. ee an out-— 
_ lying quarter of Marseilles! Ah yes; “every-_ 
4 thing — is changed. Everything, except you, — 
papa,’ she added, with a Stet laugh. % You | 
are always the same.’ 
- The old gentleman was delighted with this 
compliment. He rubbed his hands and chuckled — 
and nodded at his son-in-law, who said, with — 
grave politeness: ‘‘In truth, M. Leliévre, your u 
appear to me to be in excellent health.” 
And yet he was as much changed outwardly 
ie AS: Isly and Madame de Lugagnan. It is true 
| that i in thought and speech he was exactly what — 
he had always been ; and perhaps that was what — 
_ his daughter had meant. She sighed after she 
had spoken, thinking perhaps of a certain Isabelle — 
_ Leliévre, whom she vaguely remembered to have — 
known long ago, and of whom this return to once 
_ familiar company and scenes reminded hen 
_ The world moves on and we must needs move > 
with it: it is only hermits who, at the end of © 
_ ten years, can boast that they have lost oii 
~ of their former identity. . 
_ When he had conducted his beloved travellers 
to the door of their hotel, M. Leliévre made as 
though he would have withdrawn, but. they 
insisted upon it that he should remain and 
breakfast with them; and in truth his consent — 
‘was not very difficult to obtain. The repast : 
to which he presently sat down was not precisely — 
a marvel of culinary skill; but, such as it was, 
it was by far the most ample and the best-served — 
meal that he had partaken of since Isabelle’s 
marriage. The three glasses of champagne — 
which he permitted himself brought the .colour 
into his withered cheeks and excited his un- — 
- accustomed brain. — oe of ae eek : 


Ses an oe air oa out of tune. After bicakivet 
while he was sitting in the garden with his son-in- — 
law, smoking a cigarette and sipping his black. ‘ 
coffee, he exclaimed suddenly, “It is a dream! 
The good breakfast, the cigarette in the shade, 
the sunshine, the purple Bougainvillea on the 


-M. de Lugagnan} who could hardly be expected. 
to share the ecstasies of this singular old person, 
with whom he had never been very intimate, 
smiled indulgently. He was quite willing to. 
remain silent, having indeed nothing See 
to say, and it was reserved for Isabelle to a 
the word which should recall her father. to 
actualities. 

‘She came out of the house by and by, ‘and 
leaning over his chair, said pleasantly : Now, ; 
papa, we shall take you for a drive. We are 4 
going down to Saint-Eugéne to sce the old home. _ 
It is too bad of you to have abandoned it.”’ . 

_ M. Leliévre fell from the seventh heaven at. 
once and landed on earth somewhat page 
“ Not to Saint-Eugéne!”’ he exclaimed, in con-_ 
sternation. ‘‘ Not now, at all events, for it is 
exactly to-day that there is a little sale—some 
of the old furniture—useless things. No, no, my — 
dear child, he must not go there; it would — 
distress you.” ae 
‘Madame de Lugagnan, Fioecey. was not to 
be dissuaded. Her father did not dare to say 
too¥much, lest he should arouse her suspicions ; _ 
Pere Vee Tae drive down the oe eal 


1g og 
he was uneasy sad abeent ined feline that / 
2 oF _ there was danger ahead, and being conscious 0: 
one especial danger to which he hardly liked _ 
_ give definite expression, even in thought. 
_ At length they reached the villa, where ‘the 
auction was in full swing; they met the p 
_ chasers coming away, bearing chairs andmattress 
and what not; they walked up through t 
Spe and Madame de Lugagnan uttered shri 
cries of astonishment at the dilapidated aspect o 
: | all that had once been so trim and well cared fo 
_ But to these M. Leliévre paid no heed ; for ther 
—just as he had feared—stood M. Elias Coh 
_ before the door, his hat on the back of his head 
and his hands in his pockets ; and M. Cohen was 
oeby no means tobe put off with a hasty bow. =~ 
He did not return the salute; he took one 
~ dirty hand out of his pocket and shook his for 
a eee within a few inches of his alarmed debtor 
nose with a gesture of bantering reproof. OR 
_ M. Leliévre !”’ he exclaimed, “ what a hard man 
of business you are! To sell every stick at the 
_ last moment and leave me only the bare wall 
It is not well to treat an old friend so—no ; it 
not well!” 
> Another time, .M. Cohen,” whispered ie : 
old man, in great perturbation-—“ any other 
time I shall be most happy to talk with yot 
_ but Limplore you to leave me now. Do you no 
_ see that [have my daughter with me?” | : 
____M. Cohen responded to this appeal by removing 
_ his hat with a flourish and bowing low to Madame 
- de Lugagnan, who was contemplating him : 
blank amazement. . 


_ Madame la Vicomtesse,”’ said he, “if vel | 
will permit me to advise you: you oF mak 


poor father a little allowance and not trust _ 
him with capital. The best of men; madame, 
_ but extravagant—terribly extravagant. I have 
been obliged to claim this house, after waiting 
in vain for my money for many, many years. I 
might have claimed the furniture perhaps, but _ 
that I waive. I ama loser by the affair, madame, _ 3 
and if M. Leliévre were to repay me and take 
possession of his house again, he would make a 
bad bargain. For the property, alas! is worth 
next to nothing.” ak ¢ 
_ The meaning of this speech was that M. Cohen, _ 
who knew that the new road would be made, 
and that the result would be highly advantageous 

to him, as owner of the Hermitage, wasina mortal _ 
fright lest Madame de Lugagnan should propose 
to pay off her father’s debt. But if Madame de 
Lugagnan had any such intention, she did not 
divulge it. She turned away, without vouch- 
safing a word of reply to the Jew, and said, 
““Come, papa ; let us go back to the hotel.” 
MM. Leliévre followed her, hanging his head, 
like a naughty child. Fain would he have crept 
away home and hidden his shame ; but that was 
not to be. “ You will return and dine with US} oe 
papa,’ Madame de Lugagnan said, in a somewhat yy 
severe tone; and he did not refuse. Of course — 
there must ‘be an explanation; of course his 
daughter would insist upon making some pro- 
vision for him in his old age ; of course, too, she ~ 
would feel hurt at his having concealed his want . 
from her for so long. Almost he regretted that 
he had seen her again; the happy dream of the 
morning was likely to ‘be paid for dearly. But, — 
ut any rate, she should not suspect that he had f 
im overished himself in order to provide her | 
wi ho her t dowry. She must pup Lor that he had. 


ee pen AE ss that he. had made unluck «| 
_ speculations—anything rather than the truth 
He had ample time in which to concoct s 
fresh scheme of duplicity ; for when the ho 
at Mustapha was once more reached, M. am 
Madame de Lugagnan, who had. spoken litth 
- during the return drive, left him alone in : 
-sitting-room, saying that they needed a little r 
before dinner. The old man sat for some ti 
there, gazing vacantly before him and drumm 
with his lean fingers upon the table. He w 
_ wondering whether Isabelle was displeased wit 
him, and whether, after all, he might not be abl 
to persuade her that he needed no assistance. _ 
Suddenly a door slamming in some other par 
_ of the house caused that which separated Mada: 
de Lugagnan’s bedroom from the sitting-room t 
‘come unfastened. It was only a chink that wa 
thus opened, and the two persons who w 
_ conversing on the other side of the door did n 
notice what had occurred. Their voices ss ; 
_ plainly audible. a 
“I consider that ‘I have every right to. : 
| annoyed,” M. de Lugagnan was saying. “I 
_ not more avaricious than another; but when 
man gives his daughter three hundred thousa: 
francs on her marriage it is reasonable to expec! 
_ that he will leave at least as much when he dies 
_I have counted upon this succession; I hav 
come here, at great inconvenience, because 
Was represented to me that there was a probabili 
of—of its falling in before long; and what do 
find? Why, not only that your father is in t 
best of health, but that he is in the worst 
S circumstances, and that so far from inheritin 
- anything from him, I shall most wren be asked 
to eee to his eepperet ie 


tv ne not be for ne Raoul TAR RES ? 
Eh, who knows? It is Saket Bae 
pensioners 1 never die.” 


But we need not give much. Five ee ° 


fancs a year would suffice, | think.” ehh 
; “ Five thousand francs! Are you aware, 
madame, that you are asking me to rob your as 
children?” a 
_ There was a Jong sigh ; and then Madame de 
‘Lugagnan’s voice said plaintively, “Tt must be — 
confessed that this is rather hard upon us both.”’ — 
M. Leliévre waited to hear no more. He stole 
oiselessly out of the house and trotted away — 


ss cet as a Nel legs would carry him. He _ 


‘eg sea on to one of the benches by the — an 


ide, and there sat until long after sunset, an 


4 bject of some curiosity to the passers-by, one or _ 
two of whom stopped to ask him whether he were — 
He replied to them by a bewildered stare © 


nd a few muttered words. He was, in fact, 


t quite certain whether he was ill or not. ie 
The moon had risen, and the Arab town was ~ 
bathed in white light and black shadow, when © 
at length he climbed to his lodging, where Marthe ts 
was impatiently awaiting him. af 
“Well,” she said, “ has the day been good 2) ms 
“Ves Marthe,” he answered, ‘it has been — 
good day, a happy day—a very happy day. | 
t it has come to an end now, and I am a~ 
ttle tired, I think.” 

He drew the one rickety arm-chair which: i 
oom possessed to the open window, and 

nk into it, resting his elbow on the sill and 
king out upon the jumble of white roofs 
eath him and the anege) hee us Lp 


on the sea. “1 nave cet.) many hoy ) caver : 
he murmured ; “ one must not ask too much of 
pa dite, 7 1 remember in the time of the war there : 
was a young fellow killed by a splinter of a she 
beside me, and it brought the tears into m 
eves. It seemed so sad, so cruel, that he should 
be sent out of the world when the world was stil 
full of pleasant things for.him; for he was ric 
and he had a great number of friends. A mistak 
my good Marthe. We make many mistak 
of one kind and another ; but the worst mista 
of all is to live too long. For that fault there 
no pardon.” ? 
The old servant wanted him to go and hi 
down; but he said no, he thought he woul 
sit still for a little and enj oy the ee 
_and so she left him. as 
When ‘she came in early in the morning to 
sweep the room she was astonished to find her 
master still in the same attitude. “‘ But, 
Monsieur !”’ she ejaculated indignantly, “‘wh 
does this mean? Have you not been to be 
then ? ”’ Be 
He did not reply ; his head was turned awa) 


shim that she saw that he was dead. 
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Y first meeting ath that | “discord 
fellow—for discordant he was and ‘re- 
d throughout my acquaintanceship with — 
and this, I suppose, accounted for his” 
at once so attractive and so irritating— 
k place on a cold, murky November after- « 
n. I had shut up the organ, after playing a 
7 voluntary, the choir and the clergy had — 
_ trooped off, the small congregation was dis- 
‘persing, and I was about to leave the cathedral, 
vhen he strode up to me out of one of the side- 
aisles and said, ‘‘ I believe you are Dr. Duckett?” 
That is my name,” I answered. “What J 
ou want?” 

he truth is that { was not in the best of 

e: oes Those young rascals of boys had — 
singing carelessly, as they often do, and if — 

. is one thing I hate more than another 
i be accosted just after a service. People — 


a go. However, he did not seem to bee 

‘onted by my curt manner. 

I want you,” said he, holding out a small is 
of manuscript, “just to glance over this — 
Bre me ae opinion of-at..“1t's an Beate oS 


| oes In face I Bes it’ S ees ae thet 1 
_ may be technical errors in it which you will easil 
detect. I’m only a beginner ; but | know enoug| 

about music to know that you are as “high al 


aren't blinded by prejudice and routine, as a 
of these stick-in-the-mud cathedral | ‘organist 
_That’s why I thought I would ADDIE 4 


as | 
I looked at this somewhat peremptory al 
- decidedly cool young gentleman. There w. 
not much light left to scrutinize him by; but 
- could see that he was tall, dark, slender, am 
_ handsome. Of course I had no particula 
reason for obliging him by correcting his, doubt 
Mes faulty, composition ; still, lam not, I hop 
‘ Ae as churlish as | am sometimes ae ( 


find-that is, the ie ones, not ie corre 4 
_ respectable, successful rank and file. Perhaps 
too, I may have been a trifle flattered by hi 
a incidental description of me—who can boast 4 
_ being superior to the subtle influences of flatter 
even at the advanced age of forty-eight ? i, 
of ae I said: | i 
“Well, you are welcome to my opinion, “suc 
as it is. I will find time to examine what yo 
have written to-night, and if you will call at m 
house between twelve and one 0 ‘clock to-morrov 
i Mr. Meer 
© Vincent,” he interpolated | impatienth 
“Not that it matters.” : ea 
~ “Mr. Vincent, I will either give you a -verba 
reply or leave one for vet I dare bed a kno 
ae Live?’ 3 ee 
. ite said he Sian easily fi find out. 


2k 


a 


ought uae the Gir way of Sane om . 
oF accompany me to my own door in the 


ough to tell me, on the way, exactly oe | 

t was that the anthem had gone to pieces. a 

' did not mind that ; for it was true enough that, 
A id oe the boys had not been ie 


is < Shy or ee He shook hands with me : 
at parting and promised to look in about one — 
‘clock on the next day. | Gee 
uppose that is your luncheon batik: 2” we 
ne remarked. “ Or do you dine in the middle _ 
a a | eae It’s all the same to me; dont aa 


tier want you to put me in the ey of 
ing my living here for a time.”’ a 
With this truly startling announcement, ie 
piece as calmly as if he had been speerne 
nat it was a chilly evening, he marched off, 
‘opping for a moment to light a cigarette. 
rs. Duckett was quite vexed when I narrated — 
episode to her, and could not see irpine 
in it at all. She said that she had never 
of such impertinence, and added that she 
1ed it would end, as it always did, in my 
obbed of five or ten pounds by an im- 
and obvious swindler. I seldom contra- 
s. Duckett, but I would beg readers of these } i 
Ss 0 believe that I am not quite the fool she 
1e for _As ora os ee ee C ie 


Sea 


_ _ belief, nobody has ever thought. of before, and B 


would interest me, and no sooner had I conduct 


wife into the bargain.. He was, in fact, when se 


A brown eyes, clearly cut features, and a grea 


dral, I have a snug little house anda fairly go 
salary ; ; besides which, I make enough by teac 
ing to pay my way ; still, I cannot afford to throw 
-away five or ten pounds either upon swindlers 
or deserving mendicants, nor am I in the habi 
of doing any such thing. i 
As for Mr. Vincent, I looked ae his Agn 
in the course of the evening, and came to t 
conclusion that it would be a very long time 
before he made his living by musical composition, 
It was the work of a downright ignoramus, full 
of the most egregious mistakes from start to 
finish ; and yet—how shall I explain what 
mean to non-musical people?—there we 
__ passages in it which more than half tempted 7 
_ to suspect the fellow of being an uninstructed 
genius. He had tried to do things—I don’t sa 
he had done them—which, to the best of 


suppose, after all, that what artists of any kind 
‘love and delight in most is originality. 

At all events, he had made no mistake 
anticipating with so much confidence that 


- him to our little dining-room on the morrow th 
I perceived that he was beginning to interest m 


in the full light of day, an uncommonly good. 
looking young man, with large luminous dar 


crop of wavy black hair, which he wore rather tor 

long for my taste, but not too long to suit that o 
the ladies—who, I have noticed, always adn 
flowing locks. Moreover, his style of conversatic 
_ though a. -trifle brusque, was of a nature to aro 
curiosity. He favoured me with plenty ot 
wat, a eee Gs oe of a healthy 


ts ‘musical matters for so inexperienced a judge, 


Mrs. Duckett. Atleast, I presume that they did ; 
o whisper in my ear, ‘Samuel, that is going 


et him slip through your fingers |” 


great asa musical composer until he has mastered 
was what I told Mr. Vincent, after I had given 
lim a cigar and had pointed out to him that his 
Agnus in its present form was altogether in- 


submissively than I had expected—indeed, 


-affectedly humble as he was. He admitted 
hat his knowledge of harmony and counter- 
point ‘was as yet superficial; he even went 


power to create. 


when one is beset by despicable material worries. 


appetite ; | ond: Pai bound to confess. that Se < 
was” rather too dictatorial upon the subject a 
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his ideas were not very far wrong. By which, ™ 
of course, I mean that they coincided with my 
wn. They coincided likewise with those of 


or, aS we left the dining-room, she took occasion. ie 
to be a great man; you must on no account a 
Now, it is certain that no man can become _ 


the fundamental principles of the art, and this o 


‘admissible. He took my censure much more _ 


have never up to this moment of writing been o 
ible to understand how one and the same human 
being could be so inordinately vain and so un- 


oo far as to acknowledge that there were _ 
moments when he did not feel quite sure of his 


“ But that,’’ he made haste to add, ‘“‘is only _ 
: when lam down i in the mouth, as one is te tobe _ 


should like to take a few lessons from you, Rok 
Dr. Duckett; but the nuisance is that I can’t — 
sossibly pay you for them, —As~far as. that, 7 
goes, I can’t very well pay for my daily bread _ 
lust now, and I was wondering whether you ~ 
ldn’t Belp. me ‘to ee half a dooce ee a 


© pupils—so a as Jae Keep the Mele a the door, yo a 
: know.” 
It was so likely that, in my response posi 
He tion, I should hand over half a dozen of my own 
oe pupils to an instructor of whose antecedents and 
_ capabilities I knew absolutely nothing ! ~ 
Well, it was, no doubt, very unlikely He 
ae I should behave in that. imprudent manner 

_ yet, as a matter of fact, I ended by doing some 
thine almost as absurd. I told him that he was 
a welcome, without’ payment, to such teaching 
as I could give him. That, I think, was right 
enough, because members of one calling shoul 
-always_ be ready to assist one another. Bu 
perhaps I was hardly justified in advancing him 
a trifle to meet immediate necessities, and | 
ies I ought not to have said that I could. 
- recommend him to several vocal young ladies of 
~ whom I longed to be rid. I ought not to have 
_ said so, I mean, in view of his blank refusal to _ 
tell me who he was or where he came from. 
He said I could see for myself that he was a 
gentleman, and that ought to be enough; hx 
must decline to be cross-examined about his pas 
life. But as to his capabilities, how could 
doubt them after hearing him sing? It was_ 
“Merely in order to give me an idea of what he 
_ wanted the solo portion of his Agnus to sound like 
that he sat down to the piano and showed me 
to my delight and amazement, what he could do. 
_ Not only had he a tenor voice ‘of such quality 
and volume as I had only heard equalled two or 
_ three times in my life before, but it was evident 4 
that he had been well and carefully taught 
eer to use it. He owned that this was the case | 
in reply to my admiring ejaculations—by which 
Tor oe test, he seemed toset Batts Gi tae | little store. 


ee in ae ho can be a to, read, a 
lect few are those who can produce material for _ 
he common herd to work upon. OL 
He thought: that he belonged to ‘that select 
sand: possibly he did. In any event, I found — 
1im irresistible, though I have probably failed — 
convey the least convincing impression of his 
‘i personal charm. Fortunately for me, my wife 
‘was as completely bewitched as I was—if not- 
ave so—and during the weeks that followed she 


he mystery with which he was oleae) : i 
O Pimodad himself was doubtless an additional — 
traction | to Ber. :-.1 believe ‘she took him for — 


Dornan histories concerning him upon some- — 
i ie poet foundations ; but Lam not concerned 


ny dete to instruct pee accuse me, I plies 
of being rough, rude, and impatient. 


| I cannot _ 
a mys, a nett master, because the slowness | 


xasperate es me so. But Wiicentt almost. always ‘ 
aw ea 4 at once, and never resented the occa- 
ional explosions of strong language which I do ; 
ot trouble myself to restrain when dealing with | 
ie of my own sex. He would laugh very good- 
4 mouredly at such times and call himself a 
duffer. On the other hand, he permitted himself 
to criticize my methods. of interpreting certain 
es. with a Seon which I really Lh not” 


oe Oe felt sure ay the man was in : abeae aac 

He would not tell me where he was lodging, 

but circumstantial evidence convinced me that) 
he had not money enough to pay for the neces- 
- garies of life; and although it was generally | 
easy to make some excuse for giving him his” 
dinner, I could not very well do more without 
being asked. As for the few pupils whom I 
ventured to secure for him, they were daughters | 


was to be ene However, he was destined 
ere long to gain a pupil whose wealth, liberality, | 
and social standing left nothing to be desired. 
_ The Honourable Netta Thrupp, only child of 
Lord and Lady De Farnworth, had for some 
time past condescended to take intermittent _ 
singing lessons from me, and honesty compels” 
me to own that I had submitted to the horrible 
noises with which she tortured my ears for no 
better reason than that she was what she was. 
Lord De Farnworth is such a very great man in 
our parts—for the matter of that, I suppose he 
is a very great man everywhere—that it would 
never have done for me to insult his daughter.” 
- Kind Fate ordained that I should be delivered 
_ from her without laying myself open to one 
of those severe lectures from Mrs. Duckett which 
- I dare say I sometimes deserve. Sic me sernau 

_ Apollo. - 
TI had with some difficulty esse da Vincent 
to sing at an afternoon concert which was given, 
shortly before Christmas, by. the Minchester_ 
_ Musical Society; I thought it would be a good 
advertisement for him, if it did not bring him 
much in the shape of immediate and tangible 
reward. At first he would have nothing to do 
with it, for he never was in the ae deta] 


2a, 


4 


nd always saat with the pee: contempt of 
ha lad-singing; but as I persisted, he ended 
"y shrugging his shoulders impatiently and 
i@ way, the result of which was that he 
a magnificent success. I had expected 
less; still, I was rejoiced to think that I 


Se 


had been the humble means of securing local 
notoriety for my protégé, and I remarked to 
_m™my wife, after we had returned home and were — 
' having a quiet cup of tea together, that a great 

weight had been taken off my mind. 

“You will see,” said I, “‘that Vincent will 
ye taken up by all the erandees now. Every- 
ody was there, and everybody was delighted. 
This afternoon’s work ought to be worth a dozen 
upils to him, especially as he is so good-looking.’’ 


orldly and material—as if my lack of worldly 
wisdom were not the very thing with which 
she is for ever reproaching me! Mr. Vincent, 
he declared, was going to be a musical composer — 
‘European celebrity ; much he would care in a 
ew years’ time for Minchester and its poor little 
ndees ! Fe | 
That, I observed, “may or may not be 
ase; at present I see no reason whatsoever 
‘0 suppose 1 that our young friend will ever be a — 
poser at all. But you will admit that the 
butcher and the baker won’t accept the prospect 
f future celebrity in lieu of immediate cash _ 
yayments. Therefore I say it is a good thing — 
‘that the De Farnworths were sitting in the front 
w, and no bad thing that Vincent has a hand- — 
ome face as well as a glorious voice.’ 3 
Hardly had these words of common sense 
‘passed. my ae when there came a rushing sound ~ 


- Amelia said she wished I wouldn’t be so 


“and I was just inquiring whether ~ 
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from the staircase outside ; the door was violent 
thrown open, and in burst Miss Netta Thrup 
unannounced. She is a most obstreperous youl 
woman ; I am told that it is the fashion to | 
$0, but cannot speak from personal knowledge 
the subject. Anyhow, I am sure she must ] 
fashionable, because her father is an ennoblt 
gin distiller of immense wealth, and she hi 
always mixed with the very best society. 1 
now her little round face was flushed and her litt 
round eyes were gleaming with excitement 
her entire person (which is likewise little ar 
round) quivered with the same emotion. ‘ 

‘Dr. Duckett,” said she, “ I hear you kna 
all about that beautiful and talented young maj 
Who is he? Where does he live? How ca 
one get hold of him? I warn you that I ai 
going to throw you over and appoint him rm 
singing master in ordinary forthwith. Sorry - 
you don’t like being superseded ; but what els 
could you expect ?.’ 

I replied with equal truth and politeriess the 
there. are certain honourable employments fro 
which no man who possesses a Msi 

an average amount of self-respect 
to be ousted, and then I told her all” 
-about Vincent—which, to be sure, 
I could not even fugmish her wi 


ehis a 
~ should Sél 


“« him. up te Farnworth 0. receives instructior 


when he himself walked tn. She flew at: hin 
_ jabbering and gesticulating like: a little monkey. 
“ Deay Mr. Vincent, how delightful of yo 
to appear just when you were walt ed! I we 
‘determined not to go home without finding yo 
and telling’ you that you are simply adorable 
You have taken me nearer to heaven this afte 


“ 


F LdeP YE ete esqe 


: 
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ee than I have ever been before in my life, 
and if you refuse to give me lessons I shall die, 


© and go somewhere or other—not to heaven, I am 
» afraid. But you won’t refuse, will you? Come 
_ back and dine with us—I’ll drive you in my pony- 
' cart—and we'll make all the arrangements. My 
' people will be charmed tc see you, though they 
' don’t know one note from another. But they 
said you looked awfully distinguished—and so 
> you do, you know.”’ 


I quite thought he would have been disgusted, 


- but he wasn’t; on the contrary, he appeared 
: +0 be pleased and flattered. There was no 
harmonizing that fellow. Sometimes I almost 
' shared my wife’s enthusiasm about him; at 
- other times | felt by no means sure that he was 
- not a very silly and vulgar specimen of humanity. 


Perhaps, however, he showed his superiority 
to the false shame that commonly afflicts silly 


_and vulgar people by replying : 


‘“¥ should like nothing better than to dine 
with you, Miss Thrupp; but, unfortunately, 
1 haven't any evening clothes, and unless I 


can buy a suit at a slop-shop for twenty-seven 


4 shillings and Sixpence, I must remain without 


any; for that sum represents the whole of my 
available funds.”’ 


~ Evening clothes be bothered ! by rettitned 
the vivacious Miss Netta; ‘‘ angels don’t wear 


‘em—at least, I never heard that they did. Come . | 


as you are, and be worshipped, eae 
Well, he went ; “and no doubt. the was wor- 


a shipped, and no ‘doubt he liked it. One may 


choose to ‘sneer at the fools whose heads are 


_turned by the adulation of other fools; but I 


am afraid it must be admitted that adulation 


ds seldom whey distasteful to any of us, and I 


felt it my duty to warn him that his fine friend 


uy they moved up to London; but he only laughe 


have louced in the course 268 my ¢ 
great. musicians (1 don’t know any other 
people) are not exempt from that species 
weakness. Lord and Lady De Farnworth, who: 
I called great just now, but with whom I coul¢ 
only boast of a very slight acquaintance, weré 
worthy sort of people, charitable, hospitable- 
perhaps a little offensive at times, though nevej 
intentionally so, I-am sure. Very likely. they 
enjoyed patronizing this bright, rising star and 
exhibiting him to the crowd of friends with whom 
their huge modern mansion was always packed. 
Even if they had not enjoyed it, they woul 
probably have had to do it; for they we 
completely under the thumb. of their imperiou 
plain-featured little daughter. 

From that day forth Vincent spent a great 
deal of his time at Farnworth—rather too muck 
of it, I sometimes thought; although it was 
of course, an advantage to him from one point 
of view to be thus honoured. What I wa 
afraid of—and certain fatuous speeches of hi 
tended to confirm my fears—was that he woulc 
misunderstand a spoilt child’s caprice and woulc 
seriously imagine that he had made a conques 
of one of the greatest heiresses ir England. [| 


would assuredly forget his existence as soom ag 


and replied that they would be very welcome t 
’ do so if they could. 

“They and all the rest of the world will b 

reminded of my existence before long,” he added 

in one of those singular outbursts of conceit an 

self-confidence of which he had not been cure 

by encounter with inflexible technical difficultie 
He had learnt a good deal.in a wonder 


still very fax from being fit to grapple with 


Yet nothing that I could say would 


an ‘to coe that I should see when pea 
; What was the use of telling a lunatic like that 


“respectful name that many of them were wont 
to speak of Samuel Duckett, Mus.Doc., and 


ore amiable, more attractive, and possibly more 


ould never get him to express any opinion 
ut her voice or her musical capacity. 


themselves into performances on my part. I sit 


hut I peed Faadly | say that : 


secuniary sense, and Miss Netta was not the ne 
only young lady who decided to desert old Gruff- 
ad-erim (it was, I regret to say, by this dis- 


: organist of Minchester Cathedral) in favour of a 


talented professor. / Was it his talent or his ~ 
amiability and his attractiveness that the Honour- 
able Netta appreciated so highly? My private — 
a and regretful conviction was that his talent had | 
very little indeed to do with their intimacy, and 


SORT Ramee en 


cep him from composing. I found out that he a 


: ae and was able to move into avowable 
uarters not far from the Precincts. ae na 


‘Oh, she pretends: to be shy,” he would say | 
n answer to my inquiries; ‘‘she declares that I 
intimidate her, and our lessons usually resolve 


down to the piano and show her how things ought ue 


ag to he ae Mieke seems to satisfy h Ss 
_ times the fat mamma comes in and j joins in ‘th 
_ applause. Every now and then I sing flat t 
- see whether that will make any difference, ‘bu 
a it never does.” 
_ It was his custom to speak slightingly of th 
DE Farnworths, and to laugh at their ostentation, 
their vulgarity, and their self-importance; bw 
it was easy to see that the incense which th 
3 perpetually burnt before him had a sweet savou: 
in his nostrils. Mrs. Duckett, who still clung 
her idea that he must be a nobleman in disgui 
_ saw in this tendency an additional proof of — 
high breeding; but it did not appear to me 
_ indicate that, nor did I quite like the freque 
_ meetings between him and his pupil which tool 
place under my humble roof. ; 
“Tf this sort of thing is to go on, Ample 
said to my wife one evening, “ I believe it will be 
_ my duty to say something to Lord De Farnwor 
~ about it. ,If he chooses to have Vincent up 
his place two or three times a week, that is. 
affair; but when I find the young people | 
: countering one another here day after day, as if 
- by accident, and when I am scowled at unless I 
at once get up and leave them in sole possessi 
of my drawing-room, I begin to suspect that al 
is not as it should be. Nothing can come of it 
you may say; but I am not so sure of th 
Anyhow, I don’t wish to be mixed up with 
_ possible scandal.” 
co Samuel,” returned Mrs. Duckett, in ‘ie 
- sternest voice, “‘ do I ever interfere with fou it 
your management of the choir or your selection 
of Church music, or anything else tha yo 
understand ? Very well, then; be good enough 
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my own business and for being certainly the very 


last woman to permit anything in the shape of 
a scandal to take place in this house.” 
I held my peace—little peace would be mine 


if I didn’t pretty generally hold it !—and went 


my way; but my opinion remained unaltered. 
f.am, however, free to confess that the dénoue- 


“ment which was at hand took me by surprise. I 
had expected something rather different. Vincent, 


I should mention, was subject to occasional fits 


of the deepest despondency and humility—the 


natural reaction, 1 suppose, from that buoyant 
belief in himself and in his glorious future to 


_ which I have already alluded. At such times he 


used to come to me for sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and seldom got either; because I thought 
it was good for him to realize every now and 
then what a hard, implacable mistress Art is. 
Well, late one night, after Mrs. Duckett had 
gone up to bed, he entered my den, where I was 
smoking just one more pipe, and I perceived at 
once by the look on his face what he was going 
to say.. He cast himself down in a chair and 
proceeded to say it all, as he had done more than 


once before. He was an ass; he was a failure; 


| he was no good and never would be any good; 


‘the best thing he could do was to cut his throat, 


and so forth, and so forth. 

‘‘ This,’ I observed, ““ means, no doubt, that 
the second movement of the famous symphony 
won't go.”’ 

It meant that, he confessed ; but it also meant 
that he had lost courage, that he had ceased to 


believe in his powers, that he saw a long vista 


of meaningless, purposeless years before him— ” 


- in short, that if he couldn’t have what he wanted 
and become a musical composer of the first order, 


ie . 
ek 
Hee 


put. I shall leave Netta to bring them to their 
') bearings... After, all, it is an SOY that Ia 


selves to face it without being spurred on by 


to work for one’s bread day by day, like Schubert.” 


far as I can see, you are not likely to be deprived 


yet,’ he answered coolly ; ‘‘ she and I only came 


-won’t refuse: she can do anything she lik 
with them.” 


their only child (upon whose beetle brows a ducal 
~ coronet might not unreasonably have es, 
-. expected to descend) and: an obscure music 

_ master, whose very origin was unknown, wa 


he sould a great deal rather diet iad liver i “tps n 
my word and honour,” he concluded, “I believe 
this is the truth of it. Exertion of the highest 
- powers that we possess is so painful to us poor 


devils of human beings that we can’t bring our- 
sheer terror of famine. One ought to be forced 
_ “Schubert would never have written some 0 fi 
in easier circumstances,” I remarked. “‘ Still, sc 


of the wholesome stimulus that you mentio 1 
yet awhile.” 
“ Yes, lam,” he returned curtly ; “Tam goin 
to marry Netta Thrupp.”’ 
I opened my mouth’ so wide that my pipe 
dropped out of it. ‘Do you mean to tell me,’ 
I asked, “‘that her parents have given their 
consent to anything sO—so amazing ? ¢ 
tS They haven't had time to give or refuse it 


to an understanding this afternoon. But they 


Within limits, that was probably the case ; put 
that they would ever sanction a union betwee ot 


more than I could believe. However, Vincent 
entertained no misgivings upon the subj CG iat 
‘“ It is just possible,”’ he remarked disdainfully, 
“that they may begin by raising a a 


soe 
Fay sae 


eae Re a successful distiller of spirits !”’ ‘ 
I made so bold as to point out that he was ~ 
ot yet Beethoven or Mozart. “ Besides,’ I 
dded, “I thought you were going to be a oe 


oe 


aiserable failure, and that self-destruction was: 
he only course left open to you?” 
He burst out laughing. ‘“Can’t you under- 
and that one must have one’s ups and downs ? ”’ 

sked. “ Men of genius are always like that. — 
ut then you aren’t a man of genius, you dear _ 
Id literal interpreter of your fellow-creatures and ‘ 
all their works!’ 

_“ Perhaps not,” I returned, slightly nettled ; 

‘but I understand something about my craft, 
at any rate, if I don’t understand all the vagaries 
of people who fancy themselves geniuses; and 
would a good deal rather be what I am, let me 
tell you, than the tame musical pet of a crew of 
fashionable ladies—which is all that you are 
ver likely to be.”’ ie 
_ I must say for Vincent that he never resented 
my tudeness. He laughed again, patted me on 
the shoulder, said I mustn’t lose my temper over __ 
it, and confessed that he had no business to oe 
eal of me otherwise than as his superior. In) 


bel syed in his genius. For the matter of that, — ‘ 

d believe in it, and I do still, though it is Gut ae 
‘my power to Eive yas reasons for my 
lief, ae 


was equally out of my power to discover 
hat his real sentiments were with regard to 
Miss Thrupp. He asked me whether I did not © 
consider her beautiful, clever, and fascinating, 
when I replied that, candidly speaking, I 
t, he ey observed that there was Q 


| eae to make irrelevant ee ‘about th ne 
ascinations of Mrs. Duckett, which he chose 
assume that I must find irresistible. As for - 
strenuous opposition on the part of her parents - 
which I foresaw, he utterly declined to believe 


oe _ Netta would very soon make that 
right, he declared. 3 
_ Netta’s determination to have her own wa 4 
did not, however, prevent Lord De Farnwor 
from bouncing in upon me on the followi ng 


nee resembled in features and Beis. 
i. who the devil Mr. hentia was, what the 


i that a word from him would suffice to ge : 
me of my present post ete its emoluments, et 


" ' y I replied that 1 was unaware of the BS: Cc 
‘of any such despotic authority as his lordshi 


_ claimed, while my own domestic despotism was 


not firmly enough established to admit of m 
turning out of my house a young lady who saw 
fit to enter it, uninvited. I added that I coul } 
not tell him who the devil Mr. Vincent was, and: 
suggested that he should apply for informatio 3 
to the person chiefly concerned. 4 
- “ But, confound the fellow! he won’t say,” 
ried the irate little nobleman. “ All I can get 
out of him is that he is a gentleman and that he 
is going to be famous some fine day. Famoi 

indeed !—infamous is what I call him! In- 
famous is the only word to apply to such conduct 
as his has been, AG dy mee ven to Ge D 
ook eens : 
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Well, there was not much use in defying me, 


and so, I suppose, he must have perceived ; 


tor, after a time, his wrath died away into almost 


jachrymose lamentations. Such kindness as he 
and Lady De Farnworth had shown to this out- 
-at-elbows singing master !—such consideration 


as they had displayed for him, treating him 


~ quite as if he had been one of themselves, putting 


up with his insolent airs and allowing him to 
thump the piano for a couple of hours without 
ceasing after dinner, though the noise had often 


_ been most distracting. And now this was their 
reward! It was enough to make a benevolent 


man despair of the human race. It was also 


- enough to make an indulgent father repent 
bitterly of the indulgence which he had lavished 


upon an undutiful child. 

But it was not enough—that very soon became 
evident—to reduce an undutiful child to a proper 
state of subjection. When Lord De Farnworth 


swore that he would never—no, never !—permit 


his daughter to marry a man who refused to give 


any account of himself, when he vowed that a 


well-authenticated statement of her  suitor’s 
birth and parentage must and should be a sine 
gua non, and when he pathetically besought me 
to say whether I thought it at all possible that 
Vincent could be some aristocratic personage,. 
masquerading for his own purposes as a pauper 
musician, | saw that I was in the presence of an 
already defeated man. He was afraid, no doubt, 


_ that the. girl would elope, and no doubt she was 


quite capable of so doing. I could only answer 


_ that I was without information, and even with- — 


out definite opinions, as to the subject of his 


ie inquiry. Vincent might be a duke in disguise, 


4 or he might be the son of a shopkeeper; but, 


upon ie whole, the latter “hypothieis seeme 
- yather more reasonable than the former. An 
_ so poor Lord De Farnworth went groaning away 

Being constitutionally unimaginative, I wa 
not half so much disappointed as Mrs. Duckett 
was when it turned out that the belongings of 
our mysterious friend were perfectly common, 
place and respectable, after all. He was, it 
appeared, nothing more romantic or more in- 
, teresting than the orphan nephew of a well-to-do 
Liverpool merchant, by whom he had been 
adopted and educated, and with whom he had 
quarrelled because the Liverpool merchant’ 
soul refused to soar beyond the limits of th 
_ counting-house. His real name was Vincen 
_ Cunliffe, and his uncle was head of the well- 
known firm of Cunliffe & Co., who dealt in—I 
forget what article of commerce. The old 
gentleman, on being informed that Vincent 
. despised commerce and proposed to go forth into 
a world which he expected shortly to electrify 
_ by the exercise of his musical talents, had told 
him to go to the deuce, if he liked. He had 
accordingly betaken himself to Minchester—_ 
_ though not, it may be hoped, in literal obedience — 
to the above gracious injunction. These par- 
ticulars we ascertained from Vincent himself, 
who mentioned that he had had to communicate 
them ‘to the De Farnworths. : 

“Jt would hardly have done for me to be 
married under a feigned name, you see,” he 
explained; “and I had no special, motive for 
concealment. My uncle, of course, is delighted, 
and has come over to Farnworth, post-haste, 
to embrace the bride-elect and to say how liberal 
_ he is disposed to be in the matter of settlement 
They must manage all that amongst themselves ; 


in the least interest me, so long as cc am. 

d to live my own life and so long as it is. 

rstood that I will have nothing to do with 
oe career.”’ 


3 = Saragged his shoulders. ‘‘ Not quite, a 
ieve, he answered; “ but they are probably 
| of opinion that things might have been worse, 
and it has been some consolation to them to hear. 4 
hat my mother was highly connected. One 
expect such people to understand what 
perors and Kings have always understood, 
the only real aristocracy is the re 


of alent.” & 


av ae pate. Miss Netta’ $ -vast; weal 
ual and Sec ina was a matter of ‘nO 


a eal been. unable to hold out pa the 
ym pliment. | 
His vanity should have been, and very ticle 

was, highly flattered by the attentions which 
sre showered upon him from all quarters when 

- engagement was publicly announced. aa 
tT have already mentioned that the ladie 

hes ere mclined. to. look ee him 


ith a vaca yee ‘as soon as they 16 f 
his extraordinary good fortune, and as soon 
hey had become convinced, by consulting bo 
of reference, that his maternal grandfather had © 
really been in the peerage, they hardly kne 
s how to make enough of him. Still they did the 
a best, and such of them as had epannii of 


“i che was as ed of her conquest as if tie! man 
had actually been what he was so fond of asserting 
that he was going to be. Few people val 
hemselves upon what has always been theirs, 
and possibly the pinnacle on which she stood 
as an heiress of the first water may have seeme 


thers, Anyhow, she adored him iriciee ties 
nd a trifle noisily (for it was her nature to ma 

. noise about everything), while he accepted he 
omage with a good-humoured toleration whic 


no great harm to be gently kicked. 
oe This state of things lasted for about ten anne 
_ at the expiration of which time my young friend 
stounded me by walking See my room ° 


Res What. is all Of AEE acne 
don’t mean your marriage ?”’ 


fine fuss up at Farnworth, as you may imagine ; 
but really I can’t help it. I had to tell Netta 

o dast night that the thing was utterly out of th 
question. My dear sir, did you ever hear her sing?” 

_ “Of course J have ‘heard her sing,’ I answered 

fo) have Soe tT AY oa as you have. _ bee 
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~-“ No; not more than a. few notes. She 
_ always put me off, upon one pretext or another, 
and, indeed, I wasn’t very anxious to hear her, 
- suspecting that it would hardly be a treat. 


But last night, after dinner, she was pleased to 


favour the company, and—oh, Lord! I must 


say that I think you might have warned me! 


How could you ever have supposed that it 
- would be possible for me to live in the house 
with such a woman? The mercy is that I have 
-found her out in time; for, as I said to her, 
-nothing could have come of our marriage but a 


speedy and final separation.” 
Preposterous though this was, he was perfectly 
in earnest, and my representations did not avail 


‘to shake his resolution for a moment. No 


doubt, he agreed, an arrangement might have 
been made by which his wife should bind herself 
never to sing again; but that would not have — 
satisfied him. The terrible thing was that she 
should be capable of making those atrocious 
noises and liking them. It showed such a per- 
verted intelligence, such utter inability to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, that he 
shuddered still at the thought of what he had 
escaped. ) 
“ Moreover,’ he added, with a slight laugh, 
“she was much too furious to come to terms, 
and so were her people. Lord De Farnworth 
has expelied me with ignominy from the halls 
of his posterity, and my uncle swears he will 


~mever speak to me again. I stand before you, 
my dear Dr. Duckett, penniless, but free.”’ ! 
- Must I confess that I inwardly respected 


@ this madman, while verbally condemning his 


On conduct in the most forcible language that 
I could lay my tongue to? It is necessary, 


_ perhaps, to be a musician in order to unde 
_ stand exactly how I felt and how thoroughly i 
I could sympathize with the sudden aversion 
which he had conceived for the Honourable 
_Netta; but anybody can admire disinterested-— 
- ness, and everybody must acknowledge that 
- Vincent Cunliffe had shown himself superior 
- to those sordid considerations which sway the 
vast majority of mankind. I did not, how- 
ever, allow him to suppose that I sympathized 
with him in the least. On the contrary, I told 
him that he had behaved not only like a fool 
but very unlike a gentleman, and that it was his 
_bounden duty to make such reparation as he 
had it in his power to make without an instant’s 
He smiled, shook his head, and inquired, 
_ pertinently enough, what reparation he had 
. it in his power to make. He was sorry to have 
put anybody to inconvenience, but he was not 
going to marry the girl, and, as he was not going - 
_ to marry her, there was nothing more to be said. 
The prospect of being cut off by his uncle did 
not appear to alarm him much. He had made 
up his mind a long time ago, he said, that he 
would have to dispense with his uncle’s patronage 
and pecuniary aid. And indeed it was only 
too true that these somewhat necessary benefits — 
were to be denied to him. Walking homewards — 
- from the cathedral, after service that after- 
noon, I was accosted by an angry old gentleman ~ 
with a red face and a white beard, who intro-— 
duced himself as Mr. Cunliffe, and stated that he 
_ wished to caution me against advancing money 
to that rascally young nephew of his. 
He is sure to ask you for money,” Mr. Cun- 
said; ‘‘he has no conscience about such 


: = a 


au about any 0 ae raters dither as 
far as that goes. Well, you have chosen to take 


and you. canz do as you please about | 


ee UP sy 
I He him. Only be so good as to under- 
nd, once for all, that no loan made to him 
ever be repaid by me. No man can say 


that I have not done my duty, and a great deal 
ore than my duty, by that conceited, ungrateful 


ag puppy. Now let him starve, since he 


prefers to starve! I wash my hands of him—I : 


py 


wash my hands of him, sir ! 


Mr. Cunliffe’s hands looked as if they would 
not be the worse for a little washing ; but that 

neither here nor there. I thanked him for | 
nis friendly warning and wished him good after- 
oon without waiting to hear the indignant ‘ 
denunciation which I saw that he was anxious 
to pronounce. What would have been the use of _ 


Nie 


further words? I could not make Vincent marry 
iss Thrupp, nor was I by any means sure that, 
after the insult to which she had been subjected, 
Miss Thrupp any longer desired to marry Vincen 
The De Farnworths, as was to be expected, 
eft immediately for London; the rupture 
aused a nine days’ wonder in Minchester, anc 
en, if it was not forgotten, it ceased to b 
so~-much talked about. Unfortunately, poor 
‘incent’s newly-acquired popularity ceased also, 
and his pupils dropped him as if he had been 
attacked by leprosy. I dare say the true story 
his renunciation did not transpire ; I dare sa 
_ it was generally assumed that something disgrace- 
ul had been discovered about him : anyhow, he 
sent to Coventry, and Coventry is a disma. 
lace of abode for those whose purses are empty 


lon’t know how he lived during the two months 


followed. a was able to e provide hin A with 
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Mrs. Duckett declined to meet him, averring] 


S oes should be rendered, Mets have rare beauty ; 
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little work and a very little pay ; but I Some no 
longer offer him dinner, for I am sorry to say that 


that he had deceived her shamefully and that she 
had seen through him all along. The two state 
ments sounded irreconcilable ; but I know better | 
than to invite my wife to reconcile her state- 
ments. 

The poor fellow used to come in late at night, 
bringing his counterpoint to be corrected, and | 
looking paler and more hollow-cheeked as the 
weeks passed on. It broke my heart’ to watch. 
him and to listen to the sanguine anticipations © | 
of 2 bright and glorious future which he had in , 
no way abandoned. Sometimes I quite loy ed 
. Vincent—he seemed to me to be such a true? 
artist, and his: musical instincts were so wonder= — 
fully sound ; but I must own that at other times : 
he tried my patience almost beyond. bearing. © 
His moods were at least as irreconcilable as Mrs. 
Duckett’s assertions, and infinitely more puzzling. © 
He must often, I am sure, have been hungry m 
those days, and he was occasionally despondent ; 
but, upon the whole, I don’t think he was un-— : 
: happy : there was just that compensating feature | r 
in an otherwise melancholy spectacle. 

But it fell to my lot to make him unhappy. 
when at length he brought me his famous sym-” 
phony and flung the completed score down upon 
my table, with an exultant air, telling me to” 
glance over it at my leisure. Alas ! what could © 
I say when he returned on the morrow to hear 
my verdict ? I did say all that I could; I was. 
able to affirm honestly that’ he had made great 
progress, and’ that certain passages in his work, | 
if rendered as he had apparently intended that | 
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but to tell him that such a Pohipociion could ever 
be performed by any orchestra would have 
~ been noi only dishonest but downright absurd. — 


Icould not have believed that anyone could have 


been thrown into such depths of utter despair 
_ by adverse criticism as he was, after hearing me 
- out. What on earth had the man expected? - 
It was beyond me to conjecture ; nor did he think 
it worth while to reply when I put the question to 
him. He only said, with tears in his eyes, that 
~ he now saw the hopelessness of what he had 
attempted and that the attempt would not be 

repeated for many years, if indeed it Were ever 


repeated at all. a 
“Of course it won't!” I returned rather 

impatiently —for his dejection struck me as 

both unmanly and uncalled-for. ‘‘ God bless 


my soul! did you think you could sit down and 


write a symphony as easily as a love-letter ? ”’ 

I am afraid he did write a love-letter that 
very night—whether easily or not I can’t say. 
{ did not see him again for several days, and 
then he came in to make what he was ‘pleased 
to call a final confession to me. 

“You have been very kind to me, Dr. 
Duckett,” he began, after declining, with a 
wave of his hand, the cigar that I offered him; 
“but there is no concealing the fact that you 


_ despise me. Well, you can’t possibly despise — 


me more than | do myself—that’s one thing ! 
To mistake yourself for a lion when you are only 
a poodle-dog, to imagine that you have the world 


_ at your feet, when it is really you who are at the 
feet of the world, which are not even raised to 
kick so insignificant an atom out of the way—it 
_ would be difficult to be more contemptible, 

_ wouldn’tit? Or do you think that an even lower 


ney ne 


astonishment. — : 
> *°Tf Thad,” he answered, saith a. Nee Tag 
“J should have abased myself in vain; fe 
Netta Thrupp is going to be married shortly t 
Lord —— really I forget his title, but no doubt 
he isa lord of the best quality that can be bought 
for money ; and she particularly wishes it to’ 
understood that nothing except the tedium of 1 
me at. Farnworth could ever have made her fan 
herself in love with a provincial teacher of music. 
# Well, good-bye, Mr. Duckett, and many thanks 
* for all your goodness to me. You couldn’t add 
to it by lending me a few yards of stout cord, I / 
e ‘suppose : ? No? N ever mind ; one’s razors an 
: _ the river remain.’ ; | 
I let him go, scarcely troubling myself 
_- answer these ravings. I was annoyed wi 
- him for being so easily discouraged, and stil 
more annoyed with him for having stooped to 
_ renew his courtship of Netta Thrupp. As for 
_ his threats of suicide, he had indulged in similar 
ones so frequently that I attached no importanc 
to them, fully expecting to see him back within 
ae twenty-four hours in a more cheerful, thoug! 
' perhaps not much more reasonable, frame 0 

mind. 2A 

Well, ies wrong ; for I never saw him agai 
alive. “He was found dead in his bed the nex 
: “morning, with an empty bottle, which had con 
«tained some anesthetic, beside him, and I shal 


troul ene tect _thoagh M 
ays tha L is. very ae nonsense. | 


e cutting short of x young ie fon ei 
es are occurring every day, and there is no 
Oo grieve over them—as my strong con-— 
tion that a great composer was lost to ee . 
Jd when poor Vincent Cunliffe decided, in — 
dejection and impatience, upon auiteoe ee 
This is the only strong conviction that a 
. hold concerning him, and this, of course, _ 
‘upon no solid basis. The effect produced — 
me by his character, with all its jarring a 
rdant elements, was that harmony must have 
een meant to be evolved, somehow or other, 
out of those strange dissonances ; but the specula- 
ion is an idle one, which probably possesses 1 
aterest for anybody save myself. Assuredly it — 


nce ees enamoured of him, and who is now i 
appy as possible with her title, her diamonds, 
nd her very. ieee husband. “ Some ssa 
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1{. laughter-moving » ovks the Bzron,has come across sincehe read ‘‘ Sea Urchins” 


7 {} the characters, never to'see or hear of them again, the reader expericnces a 
4): | sense of loss.’—Puxach. 
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| re. A MASTER OF CRAFT 
2 WITH x2 ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL OWEN 
‘ Z Tzentu Epirion 
~ “Absolutely free from the taint of vulgarity or lubricity, ‘‘ A Master of Craft” 
can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughtet.’—- /ectazor. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS | 
WITH x2 ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL OWEN AND OTHERS 
ELeventTH EpIrion | 
Aliso with 4 Illustrations by Will Owen. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
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THE SKIPPER’S WOOING 
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“The humour of the book is as hearty and wholesome as possible.’— 7i7¢8, 
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and ** Many Cargoes.”’—Punch. : 
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ae OF THE STATE 


Tuirp Epirion. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ~ 


i as well as engrossing, and its robust manliness is not, 
detail its Tout merit .—Daily News. p 


Also Fcap. 8vo. gd. net. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE 


TuiRD Epition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


= S It is fall of observation and humour, and is written with delightful ease. 
- Datly Mail. : 
_. ‘There is much wit and wisdom, and a vast amount of clever character-_ 
drawing.’—Evening Standard. g 

_ Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.’—Dasly Cavenicle: 


‘Also Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. met. % 


BOOK HERE 


TuHirp Epition. Crown 8vo. 2s. set. 
‘The way these stories are told has all the author’s old familiar charm. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
MADAME PRINCE 


SEconp EpiTion. Crown 8yo. 5s. met. x ae 


‘To read this story, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s inimitable fashion, is like 
os a party of your best friends and enjoying every moment of it. — =e 


s TOP SPEED 


Crown 8vo. 65. et. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY 


Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. met. 
‘It is oneof the author's cleverest and most entertaining books,’—Datly News. — 
‘This is an extraordinarily full book, in which every character is definite | 
and finished; in a word, most satisfying as well as most entertaining fiction.” 
—Morning Leader, 
“Mr. Ridge is always entertaining. His able characterisation makes his” 
pee agreeable nnn. '—A thencum. 


“KENNEDY PEOPLE 


Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d, met. 


“DEVOTED SPARKES 


Feap. 8vo. rs. 6a. mer. 

‘In his own particular style Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable.’— Atheneum. 
fA thoroughly enjoyable story and worthy to rank with the author’ s best 
work.'—A berdeen Press. 


‘This is a sound, human, and humane piece of work. ee 
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